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Gist of This Issue 


POSING THE question, ‘‘How Shall We 
Serve Youth?” Lilian Alexander of the Em- 
ployment Counseling Unit, Standards and 
Methods Division, refers to the “frame- 
work” provided by the USES Manuat for 
a dynamic program of service to youth. It 
is through the local offices, she says, that 
the program will come alive. p. 3 


Little was left to chance when Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and the Elmira-Corning, N. Y., 
areas began to think of jobs for high-school 
graduates. In the story, “From School to 
Job,” Marion L. Rudy describes six con- 
structive steps toward placement, while 
Elmira’s Elizabeth Collar shows how the 
early plan gets the job done in “January 
Start for June Jobs.” pp. 4-7 


In the Review for December 1946, J. J. 
Humbird described the launching of Ore- 
gon’s leader-project to bring school and 
industry closer together. Readers wanted 
to know more about it. Accordingly, in 
Part II of his story, Mr. Humbird goes into 
further details and gives us a preview of the 
project’s values. p. 9 


When many youth need the same general 
information concerning jobs, there is no 
need for going over the same ground in 
separate counseling interviews. Group 
guidance satisfies general needs and screens 
out the specific, says Edward T. Raney in 
“The Practical Nature of Group Guid- 
ance.” p. 11 


A new testing instrument is well on its 
way to general use in local offices. In 
try-outs it has achieved recognition as a 
*‘counselor’s assistant”? and proved itself an 
ally to the forward-looking young job 
seeker. The staff of OAIS takes you 
through a few try-outs of the Battery. 

p. 14 


Can service-acquired skills be carried 
over into the civilian labor market? This 
question is given a thorough going-over in 
the discerning story, “Pointers on Veteran 
New Entrants’? (Wichita, Kans.). p. 16 


The most important single requisite for 
job adjustment by youth is a well-integrated 
personality, but there are other requisites. 
Louis L. Berman describes these in his 
article, “Who Are the _ Easy-to-Place 
Youth?” p. 18 


Discussing ‘‘Labor Standards for Youth” 
Beatrice McConnell, Assistant Director, 
Division of Labor Standards, says, ‘The 
placement agency has an obligation to see 
that young workers are not sent to jobs in 
violation of the laws set up to protect 
them.” p. 21 


Maximum Employment 
in Useful Work 


IN THE International Labor Conference Report on 
‘“‘Employment Service Organization”? the statement 
is made that— 

Plans to make possible full employment of men and women 

on useful work directed toward raising living standards have 
become an accepted objective of governments throughout the 
world. It is recognized that their effective application re- 
quires the existence of a positive policy of an employment 
organization. 
The six-point program for the Employment Service 
in the United States is closely related to these ob- 
jectives as outlined by the International Labor 
Office. The outstanding characteristic of the em- 
ployment service activities is that in the final analy- 
sis the success or failure in the operation lies in the 
community. In this sense the local office manager 
and his staff constitutes the keystone in the entire 
employment service structure. If the community 
actions and services were summed up in a single 
objective it would be ‘“‘to make the community a 
better place in which to live.”” The objectives of the 
employment service conform completely with the 
employment objectives of the community. 


Employment service functions as treated in the 
ILO report relate to: Collection of information 
concerning employment and unemployment; gen- 
eral standards for recruitment and placement; en- 
couragement of necessary occupational mobility; 
encouragement of necessary geographical mobility; 
cooperation of the employment service in unem- 
ployment insurance; and participation of the em- 
ployment service in activities affecting the employ- 
ment situation. 


In the “‘one-world”’ trend of today, the ILO report 
points to the desirability of international cooperation 
among the employment services, public and private, 
of different countries. Reading of employment serv- 
ice activities in the far-flung scope of the ILO report, 
one feels the youth of the employment service process 
is receding into distance and that it is truly on the 
threshold of maturity. 
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“Fly in the ointment”—Secretary of Labor writes 
governors re handicapped—Occupational guide 
series launched—Labor supply for canneries— 


Report looks at 16 million women workers— 
Student placement program—ES activities 


HE existence of substantial unemployment in 

scattered cities and towns in the midst of the 
Nation’s generally high level of employment is to- 
day’s “fly in the ointment” of general prosperity. 

This development was noted by the Council of 
Economic Advisors and the President’s Economic 
Report to Congress. Now, in an effort to determine 
the remedy for these troublesome spots in the bright 
employment landscape, an Inter-agency Committee 
on Special Problem Areas has been set up to examine 
into the why’s and wherefore’s in a number of localities. 

Areas sometimes develop abnormal labor surpluses 
as a result of such happenings as exhaustion of 
natural resources, technological changes in produc- 
tion methods, lack of sufficient industrial diversifica- 
tion, and shifts in consumer demand for local products. 

Many of the country’s mining towns are among the 
surplus-harried areas. Through such double pres- 
sures as a decline in mining and the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, employment in the mines 
was greatly reduced. Pennsylvania’s hard and soft 
coal areas and the soft coal section of the Southern 
Appalachian Highland are among those experiencing 
such pressures, as well as the copper regions of 
Northern Michigan, Colorado, and Montana. 

Labor surpluses also occur in areas where obsolescent 
heavy-industry facilities shut down or major estab- 
lishments move to more advantageous locations, while 
new plants avoid the areas because of adverse reports 
on transportation facilities or other alleged drawbacks. 

The situation, however, is not entirely without hope. 
The remedy for these areas may lie in decentraliza- 
tion trends. With labor shortages in their own 
localities stalking them, and housing shortages closing 
the door to newcomers, industrialists are more and 
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more impressed with the suggestion of transferring 
plants or locating branch plants in areas where plenty 
of labor is to be had. 


q Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach has written 
to the governors of the 48 States, emphasizing the im- 
portance of strengthening employment programs for 
the physically handicapped. 

In his letter, he pointed out that employment of 
handicapped workers increased sharply during Octo- 
ber, in which month National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week was observed, and thereafter 
dropped, clearly indicating that concerted action is 
needed if anything like adequate service to the handi- 
capped is to be achieved. “Clearly,” he said, “‘we 
need a program which will give us results on a year- 
round basis to supplement the special one-week effort 
carried on by the States and the Federal Government 
during the past two years.” 

Urging the governors to give special attention to the 
employment problems of the handicapped in their 
States, Mr. Schwellenbach said: “If we can find ways 
and means to rehabilitate and put them to work we 
shall not only perform a great humanitarian task but 
we shall be saving—even making—money, because 
restoration of many of these individuals to productive 
status will naturally not only aid them, but their 
communities, States, and the Nation itself.” 


Q Preliminary to the launching of its new Occupa- 
TIONAL GuIvE Serigs, the United States Employment 
Service has sought the advice and assistance of a 
group of the country’s foremost authorities on em- 
ployment counseling. At a meeting in Washington 
on March 7, 1947, the first releases of the GumDE 
SERIES were analyzed by a committee consisting of 
such leaders in the guidance field as Mr. Lester 
Schloerb of the Chicago Board of Education, Dr. 
Gilbert Wrenn of the University of Minnesota, Dr. 
Donald Super of Columbia University, Mr. Max 
Baer of B’Nai B’Rith, Miss Ann Tanneyhill of the 
National Urban League, Dr. Edwin Davis of George 
Washington University, and counseling specialists in 
Government service including Dr. Walter Bingham 
of the War Department, Dr. Ira Scott of the Veterans 
Administration, Mr. Robert E. ‘Thomas of the Federal 
Security Agency, Mr. Clifford Froehlich of the Office 
of Education, and Mr. Samuel M. Justice of the 
Apprentice Training Service. 





Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, USES Director, outlined 
for the committee the scope and objectives of employ- 
ment counseling in the local public employment 
offices and Assistant Director Collis Stocking presented 
the advance copies of the OccupaTIONAL GUIDES 
which will be used as informational materials by 
counselors in public employment offices. 

The OccupaTionaL Guwes which are focused upon 
major occupations bring together relevant materials 
now available in scattered publications as well as 
new information derived through planned research. 
Consisting of two sections the Gumpes are arranged 
in concise pamphlet form: (a) job descriptions, con- 
sisting of occupational information which remains 
relatively stable and therefore requires little change, 
and (b) labor market information which requires 
more frequent revision since the data will vary con- 
siderably with the place of employment and with 
changing economic conditions. The job descripiion 
section sets forth the tasks and methods involved in 
the job; skills and knowledge required; training and 
trainee selection factors; related occupations; and 
physical requirements. The labor market information 
section, appearing on a separate card, sets forth the 
economic characteristics of the occupations; the cur- 
rent and longer range job prospects; wages; hiring 
practices; and entrance and advancement on the job. 

The Advisory Committee discussed counseling needs 
for occupational information of national scope and to 
meet the needs of local communities as well. Consid- 
eration was given to suggestions for improving the con- 
tent and style of the Guwes so that they might be used 
by persons concerned with vocational guidance and 
counseling outside of the public employment offices. 
The national office of the USES also commented on 
the criteria for the selection of occupations to be studied 
and a simplified method of grouping occupations. 


@ As.a result of invitations extended them, the U. S. 
Employment Service and State Employment Services 
were represented at the 40th annual convention of the 
National Canners Association. They were there 
chiefly to answer queries on potential labor supply for 
approaching cannery needs. 

On the basis of the labor needs discussed at the con- 
vention, and pre-season estimates of labor needs from 
USES reports based on local employment office sur- 
veys, an adequate labor supply for inplant operation 
at the peak seasons seems reasonably assured. Local 
offices serving cannery plant areas were reported to be 
confident that local area recruitment, supplemented 
by the movement of workers from labor supply areas, 
would meet all anticipated demands. 

As a timely reminder of approaching harvests and 
recruitment needs of canneries and other processing 
industries, the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW, in its 
May issue, will examine the plans afoot in ES offices 
to meet the needs of these and other intensely seasonal 
industries. 


@ The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, in its annual report to the Secretary, makes 
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these interesting points: That the Federal Government 
cannot afford to ignore this country’s 16 million wom- 
en workers; that women work mostly because they 
have to and not solely because they like to. 

“Historically determined social and economic fac- 
tors have given women increasingly important roles 
in the wage-earning world,” the report said, listing 
among such factors, ‘“The Nation’s need for goods and 
services made and performed by women” and ‘“‘The 
economic needs of millions of women to support 
themselves or supplement the family income.” 

The Bureau mentioned as significant these points: 
Women comprise 28 percent of the Nation’s employed 
workers; and certain industries and occupations are 
almost entirely dependent on their services, i. e., nurs- 
ing, teaching, hotel and restaurant employment, tele- 
phone work, and household jobs. 

With “prejudice” still existing toward women, the 
Bureau announced that it plans a study expected to 
upset the notion that women work for “pin money.” 
Also mentioned in the report was a study now in 
progress to evaluate the probable future demand for 
women in scientific and technical fields. 


q Coming to the fore in USES activities is the program 
for the registration of students on the verge of gradua- 
tion from colleges throughout the country. A special 
form, being developed, will be used to register students 
for job placement if they desire employment immedi- 
ately after graduation or with the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel if they are not 
immediately searching for jobs but want to regiscer 
their scientific skills as a part of this national inventory. 
The National Clearing House will undertake the 


“placement of these graduates in cooperation with 


State and local offices. Meanwhile consideration is 
being given to the development of job openings with 
employers whose staff requirements can be met with 
college graduates. 


Employment Service activities at a glance, January 1947 














Change from 
Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts 8, 332,100 | 21% increase. 
New applications .... . 756,100 | 31% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 779, 300 | 12% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 366, 200 | 2% increase. 
Placements, men. 232, 400 | 4% decrease. 
Placements, women . 133,900 | 16% increase. 
Placements, handi- 16,000 | 1% decrease. 
capped. 
Counseling interviews . 121, 300 | 26% increase. 
Total employer visits. 156, 400 | 13% increase. 
All veterans 
New applications .... . 301, 500 | 23% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 301, 700 | 7% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 128,500 | 3% decrease. 
Placements, handi- 10, 200 | 2% decrease. 
capped. 
Counseling interviews .. . 77,600 | 23% increase. 
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Services to Youth 








HOW SHALL WE SERVE YOUTH? 


By LILIAN S. ALEXANDER, Chief, Employment Counseling Unit, 
Standards and Methods Division, Washington, D. C. 


HE importance of assisting the beginning worker to get off to a good start, to take the first step toward an 
f prot = goal which will enable him to earn a decent livelihood, and to grow to his full occupational 


stature has generally been recognized. 


The history of the Employment Service shows a wide variety of methods and organizational structures 


designed to achieve this objective. 


Progress requires that we build upon past experience, discarding that which 
has proved to be of less value and retaining that which has produced the desired results. 
attempted to do, and the MANUAL treatment on “Service to Youth”’ is the result. 


This is what we have 
Nothing very new is proposed 


in it; rather, it seeks to combine and synthesize the best experience of individual offices into a well-rounded 
comprehensive program against which each local office can then measure its own program, 


Need for Increased Emphasis 


Three factors make the need for focusing attention 
upon the program for serving youth especially acute 
at this time: 

1. School graduates and drop-outs will enter a 
labor market whose characteristics have changed 
materially since the end of the war. 

2. Large numbers of youth left school during the 
war and accepted the best-paying jobs or the ones 
in which they were most needed for the war effort. 
Many of them must now be assisted to make more 
permanent plans. 

3. Young veterans are entering the labor market 
upon release from the armed forces or after comple- 
tion of school or vocational training; others who have 
been in the labor market fo.. some time have been 
drifting from one job of brief duration to another. 
In addition to the usual problems of youth, these 
veterans face situations complicated by the fact that 
they are older than the usual new entrants, may have 
additional responsibilities, etc. 


What Are the Special Needs? 


It is axiomatic that an adequate service to youth 
must be based upon the needs of the entire group 
and must also be geared to the varying needs of 
the individual youth. For example, some new en- 
trants to the labor market have well-thought-out 
vocational plans or fully qualifying vocational train- 
ing and will require only assistance in locating a 
suitable job. Others will, in addition, need assist- 
tance in marketing their skills, in their approach to 
employers in general or to the specific employer. 
Still others will need assistance in making an occupa- 
— choice and in the development of a vocational 
plan 

Placement and employment counseling methods 
and procedures which are applicable to adult workers 
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are, in general, also equally applicable to the youth 
group. In addition, however, it is necessary in 
serving this group that attention be focused upon: 

I. Understanding the problems and characteris- 
tics of inexperienced job seekers. 

2. Obtaining and utilizing information concerning 
conditions of employment affecting youth, including 
labor laws restricting their employment and desirable 
standards for their employment. 

3. Developing and maintaining effective relation- 
ships with the schools and other training agencies. 

4. Developing employment oppotunities for youth. 


How Shall We Organize? 


When the section of the EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE 
MANUAL on “Service to Youth” was issued to the 
field, the question was frequently raised, ‘“‘Does this 
mean that we are reverting to a separate Junior 
Placement Division, responsible for interviewing, 
counseling, and placing youth?” The answer is “No.” 

Separating service to youth from service to other 
applicants is not recommended, since past experience 
with separate junior placement divisions has demon- 
strated that the serious problems of coordination 
which are created may result in depriving young 
people of their fair share of suitable employment 
rather than in improving service to them. Separation 
also requires that satisfactory criteria be developed 
to identify those persons to be served in the separate 
division. The many attempts to establish criteria 
have never been entirely successful. Age as a criterion 
has always required exceptions for those whose train- 
ing or experience either surpass or fall short of what 
is expected within these groups. Lists of entry jobs 
have been compiled and distinctions between groups 
of applicants based on the likelihood of placement on 
such entry jobs; this approach has brought endless 
debate on the question of suitable wage ranges for 
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youth and adults, opportunities attractive to both 
age groups, etc. These and other bases of separation 
have always defied efforts at integration, increased 
internal rivalries, and required elaborate standards 
and procedures; first, to define the respective areas, 
and secondly, to provide coordination in necessarily 
overlapping activities. Typical questions which arise 
are: When and how does the young applicant transfer 
to the adult service? Who is responsible for relations 
with specific employers? 

Finally, we believe that youth who are ready to 
enter the labor market are ready to associate with 
adult workers and do not require segregation in a 
separate employment office or division. 

The problem may be met by: 

1. Integrating sevice to youth with service to all 
other applicants thereby making full use of all the 
facilities of the local office. 

2. Providing any special sevices required through 
the organizational unit responsible for the over-all 
employment counseling function. 

3. Designating a staff member: (a) To serve as 
liaison representative with the schools and other youth- 
serving agencies so that such contacts will be simplified 
and coordinated; (b) to assist other staff members with 
the problems of youth and new entrants to the labor 
market; (c) to collaborate with other units and divi- 
sions in planning and adapting programs and 
activities affecting services to the inexperienced. 


Planning for Service to Youth 


A realistic starting point for planning a program of 
service to youth would be a study of the number and 
characteristics of the young applicants seeking work 
through the employment office. The study of young 
workers in the employment office should be supple- 





mented by a similar study of those leaving school. On 
the other side, the employment office will need to 
know how the job openings available in the commu- 
nity compare with the qualifications and requirements 
of young job seekers. Some disparities will frequently 
appear; for example, a disproportionate number pre- 
pared for and seeking work in clerical occupations; 
however, these problems, and others not aaticipated, 
become concrete and specific in the course of an in- 
tensive survey, and thereby provide a sound basis for 
the most essential phase of the plan—determining 
what is necessary to bridge the gap between job seek- 
ers and job opportunities. There may be indications 
of the need for making a greater diversity of jobs avail- 
able through the employment office for more specific 
information concerning occupational requirements 
and trends, for better methods of getting applicants 
to adopt more realistic attitudes, and any of the other 
counseling tools and techniques useful in meeting 
problems of vocational adjustment. 


Building a Dynamic Program 


The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE MANUAL treatment of 
necessity could only provide the framework for a 
program of service to youth. Only by local planning, 
based upon analysis of the youth served by the local 
office, what they have to offer in the labor market, 
what the labor market has to offer them, and what 
other agencies are equipped to provide, can a dynamic 
program be built. The articles which follow describe 
what a number of local offices have done to make the 
program come alive. It is hoped that this sharing of 
experience will help each local office in some way to 
improve its services to the hosts of young people who 
come hopefully to our doors. 


FROM SCHOOL TO JOB 


By MARION L. RUDY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIRTY-FIVE hundred boys and girls were to be 

graduated from the Philadelphia public high and 
vocational schools in January. Their future pros- 
pects did not appear to be very encouraging. In the 
first place, there had been a very noticeable decline 
in the number of job opportunities for young in- 
experienced applicants. In the second place, the 
educational opportunities for these young people 
were greatly reduced. Colleges and other institutions 
were overcrowded and had long waiting lists. 

With these facts in mind, a working committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education and the Philadelphia District Office met 
to consider the problem early in December. The 
school board was represented by several school 
counselors, the supervisor of the school-work program, 
the supervisor of employment certification, an atten- 
dance officer, and the director of the Division of 
Public Personnel and Counseling and several of his 


staff. The Employment Service was represented by 
the district manager and the staff member responsible 
for the employment of youth. 

The working committee proved to be a practical 
means for dealing with the problem. Its representa- 
tives were familiar with the school and job problems 
of the youth and with the operating procedures and 
policies of both agencies. ,The committee agreed that 
in light of current labor market conditions previous 
plans to register graduates would not be satisfactory. 
As a result of their discussions an outline of a plan was 
developed. A subcommittee then enunciated the op- 
erating details of the program for final review by the 
administrative heads of the two agencies. Each 
agency then arranged for the release of necessary 
instructions, training of operating personnel, and the 
release of publicity. The program was launched! 

Briefly, here’s what we did. 

Information was obtained from the schools concern- 
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ing the number of students to be graduated. This 
information was given to our contact interviewers. 
Selling points which they could use in soliciting open- 
ings for inexperienced youth were developed by the 
staff and distributed to them. City-wide contacts 
were made to solicit jobs for inexperienced young 
persons. Employers were offered assistance in deter- 
mining which jobs in their establishments could be 
considered as entry jobs requiring no experience. 

Registration forms and instruction sheets for their 
completion were distributed among the schools 3 weeks 
prior to graduation. The instruction sheet was ac- 
companied by a concise statement of what the student 
could expect when he reported to a local office. 

The schools announced in their student assemblies 
and in their papers that students interested in obtain- 
ing employment should contact the school counselor’s 
office where they would be provided with registration 
forms and given instructions concerning reporting to 
the public employment office. 


Plea for Job Orders 


A feature article in the evening newspaper de- 
scribing labor market conditions and the plan evolved 
for registration of high-school graduates was released 
jointly by the board of education and the ES office. 
This article contained a plea to employers to place 
orders for inexperienced applicants with local offices. 

Demand lists prepared by the ES showing jobs 
suitable for high-school graduates which could not 
be filled from the ES files were posted on bulletin 
boards throughout the schools. Copies were retained 
in each school counselor’s office. A statement ap- 
peared on each that other jobs for graduates could be 
applied for by registering with the ES. Each job 
shown on the demand list was identified by a serial 
number and information was listed concerning the 
type of job, salary, hours, training required, and type 
of establishment in which the opening existed. 

Students who’ reported to the school counselor’s 
office were given registration cards and instruction 
sheets and asked to complete these forms. The 
registration cards were- reviewed by the school 
counselor and pertinent information was added; 
e. g., suggested areas of placement, subjects in which 
the student excelled or failed, attendance etc. 

The school counselor then routed the student to 
the appropriate local office. A special introduction 
card was given the student containing the name of the 
ES person whom he should see and the order serial 
number of any jobs on the demand list in which he 
was interested. Since these students were being re- 
ferred prior to graduation while school was still in 
session, they were instructed to report at a time during 
the afternoon after their last class. School counselors 
spread these interviews so that no peak loads occurred 
in the local offices. 

If the school counselor discovered the need for a 
counseling interview (our criteria listed in the USES 
MANuAL were distributed for use) an appointment for 
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the student with the employment office counselor was 
made by telephone. 

A youth interviewer and an alternate were designat- 
ed in every local employment office. The youth 
interviewer reviewed for completeness the registra- 
tion card presented by the youth, classified and coded 
it, and issued an identification card to the applicant. 
Sufficient time was available to answer the youth’s 
queries and to give him information about labor 
market conditions, occupations and industries in 
which he expressed interest. 

Where the introduction card contained an order 
serial number, the youth interviewer, upon comple- 
tion of the registration card, immediately referred the 
youth to the proper referral interviewer. If the 
youth interviewer detected the need for a counseling 
interview, the youth was referred by him to the 
employment office counselor. 

Stress was laid on the fact that the youth program 
was not in competition with the program for the 
placement of veterans. We pointed out that since 
there were many inexperienced young veterans 
registered with the offices, the receipt of additional 
orders for inexperienced young workers would result 
in more job opportunities for veterans. We also 
indicated that many job openings received although 
not suitable for or acceptable to veterans, would be 
suitable for and attractive to high school students. 

The working committee (augmented by additional 
representatives of the ES; e. g., a local office manager, 
a local office employment counselor, and additional 
district staff members) met again to discuss the re- 
sults of the plan. Here are some features with which 
both agencies were pleased: 

1. Only those graduates interested in obtaining em- 
ployment were registered. Therefore, no time or 
effort was wasted by either agency. 

2. The registration of the students took place im- 
mediately prior to graduation so as to avoid the 
possibility of a change in their plans and thus 
unnecessary registrations. 

3. The use of a special introduction card made the 
student feel that he was expected by a specific person 
in the employment office and he did not, therefore, 
have any reluctance about reporting to the office or 
fear that he would be “‘lost in the shuffle.” 

4. The spreading of interviews over the afternoon 
hours and arranging specific appointments where 
counseling interviews were required provided an 
orderly method of receiving applicants and prevented 
peaks in load for the ES. 


%. Having the young applicant report to the local 
office for an interview made him aware of the existence 
of the agency and afforded the ES an opportunity of 
explaining to him the services which could be rendered 
to him. 

G. Valuable information was obtained from the 
school counselors concerning the students. This in- 
formation was helpful in arriving at proper classifi- 
cations. 








7. Contacts between school and employment 
office counselors served to acquaint both groups with 
the problems and methods of operations of each 
agency. 

The Board of education representatives were so 
pleased with the results of the plan that they asked 
that it be extended to drop-out cases. This is pre- 
sently being done and both the senior and junior high 
schools are participating. 

It appeared, however, that there were several prob- 
lems which had not been solved and which required 
immediate attention. These were: (1) the apparent 
need for more information on the part of students and 
their parents regarding the existence of the ES and 
the services available through it to assist young per- 
sons with their employment problems; and (2) need 
for more information on the part of students and 
parents regarding current labor market conditions as 
they affect job opportunities for young people. 





In an attempt to solve these problems the following 
plans are presently in the process of development: 


4. School counselors and board of education 
officials have been placed on the Reports and Analysis 
mailing list so that they will receive labor market in- 
formation releases routinely. This information will 
be used in counseling students. 


2. Articles dealing with current and anticipated 
labor market conditions will be prepared by the 
Reports and Analysis Section and released in the 
school newspaper. It is hoped that both students and 
parents will read this material. 


3. A pamphlet is being prepared which will at- 
tempt to relate the specific services of the ES available 
to youth. These pamphlets will be distributed by the 
schools as part of one of their courses on Government 
and the student will be asked to take the pamphlet 
home and request that his parents read it. 


JANUARY START FOR JUNE JOBS 


By ELIZABETH COLLAR, Elmira, N. Y. 


N the Elmira-Corning area, we estimate that 

from 1,000 to 1,100 students will be graduated 
from high school in June 1947. About half of 
these will want full-time employment. Many of 
this group are now working on a part-time basis, and 
the jobs they hold will probably develop into full- 
time jobs. Others will get leads to jobs through 
their families and friends. Thus our best estimate of 
the number who will want the assistance of the Em- 
ployment Service is from 200 to 250. This includes 
the young people of both Corning and Elmira and 
12 outlying towns. 

Plans for registering this group are started shortly 
after January examinations. In the larger schools 
in the area, we have found that it works well to pre- 
sent the ES and its functions to the seniors through 
English classes. This plan has several advantages 
because most seniors are required to take English 
and hence these classes have a good coverage of 
students. Further, the smaller class group tends to 
be more receptive than would the whole senior 
class of more than 200 students. Finally, informa- 
tion on the ES and writing job application letters 
can be coordinated with English-class exercise 
assignments. 


The counselor spends the better part of 2 days in 
each of two large schools in which this plan is fol- 
lowed. He gives each class a brief description of the 
ES; how it functions, the kinds of jobs on which 
young people may be placed, beginning wages, and 
other pertinent data. Following this, the students 
are given pointers on how to apply for work, and 
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suggestions for filling out application blanks. These 
points are covered: (a) Appearance; (b) in preparing 
for an interview, the importance of getting clear in 
one’s own mind the kind of work one wishes to apply 
for, why he believes he has an aptitude for the work, 
and some knowledge of the employer’s business; 
(c) arranging ahead of time for references; (d) being 
prepared to give information about school training 
and previous experience; (e) importance of school 
record—marks, attendance, health, attitudes, etc.; 
(f) filling out application blanks with care to neatness, 
accuracy, and completeness. 

The class then fills in a short self-application blank. 
Those who wish to make use of the ES so indicate on 
the application and arrangements are later made for 
personal interviews at the ES local office. 

The completed blanks are used in various ways: 

1. As a source of applicants—not only those who indicate they 
wish to register, but tl.e information can be used later when and 
if applicant recruitment is necessary. 

2. As a source of labor market information—the number of 
high school graduates, and the proportion about to enter the 
labor market; which employers in the locality are using young 
people, and on what kinds of jobs. 

3. As a source of examples of errors in making out applications 
to be used in later sessions with young people. 


4. As a source of comments and suggestions helpful to the 
teacher regarding points to be further stressed in class. 


During the early spring period we call in to the 
local office for interview these students who have 
indicated a desire to register with us; classify them 
according to the fields of work for which they are to 
be considered; and give them performance and apti- 
tude tests. We also use the interest check lists, if 
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these would be helpful. We secure school records of 
these registrants prior to the interviews. 

Concurrently with registration, we talk up this 
group of prospective applicants in the regular field 
visits to employers. As the number visited is 60 to 
70 a month, it provides fairly wide coverage of the 
employers in the city. All the interviewers in the 
office carry on this activity. The counselor provides 
the staff with information about the applicants—their 
qualifications, when they will be available, the kinds 
of jobs they are interesed in. 

In addition, we make telephone solicitations for 
jobs, either for individual applicants or groups of ap- 
plicants. If possible, we arrange for interviews with 
employers before graduation. Thus some of the stu- 
dents are hired in advance of graduation and literally 
step from the classroom into the business world. 


As you see, our plan is spread over a period of several 
months. This tends toward greater effectiveness than 
could possibly be achieved were we to concentrate 
our efforts during the 2 or 3 weeks prior to graduation. 

A modified plan for registering students is followed 
in the smaller schools, but our purpose is the same; 
to know about the students who will be available for 
full-time employment early enough so that we can 
do a thorough job of counseling and placement. 

Some plans have individual features. For example, 
a local business school, graduating its first class this 
June, has arranged for our staff to give typing and 
shorthand tests to the prospective graduates. These 
students, too, will register with us prior to graduation. 
We do not anticipate any difficulties in placing them 
since well-trained office help is at a premium here, as 
it is in many parts of the country. 


WHEN AGENCIES WORK TOGETHER 


By EVELYN MURRAY, New York, N. Y. 


| a city the size of New York, there are many vari- 
eties of youth services and great need for coopera- 
tion. The Welfare Council, central coordinating 
body for all social agencies, has a number of sections, 
so-called conference groups, on health, family service, 
and related case work services, child care, employ- 
ment and vocational guidance, care of the aged, cor- 
rectional and allied services, group work and recrea- 
tion. —The Employment Service has been most active 
as a member of the Employment and Guidance group 
which has representatives from many youth-serving 
agencies; for example, from the employment offices 
of the **Y’s” and counselors from the public schools. 
For years, members of the ES, serving on subcommit- 
tees of this group, have cooperated actively with the 
public and private agencies in the field of guidance 
and employment, and an ES administrative staff 
member spends a large share of her time in liaison 
with other agency members of the conference group. 
The member agencies regularly are supplied with 
labor market, industrial and occupational informa- 
tion as well as other material prepared by the ES, and 
they participate in a system operated by the NYSES 
of clearance of jobs that are difficult to fill. ES staffs 
have directories of all recognized social agencies and 
receive training in the use of these community re- 
sources. 

One of the specific projects of the Welfare Council 
during the war was the sponsorship of an all-day 
meeting in the interest of ““New York City’s Million 
Young People.” Here youth needs were explored 
from the point of view of health, recreation, education, 
jobs, and civic and religious affairs. The ES was one 
of the sponsoring agencies and took part in the session 
on jobs. The director of the ES chaired this session. 
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One of the principal recommendations of the cun- 
ference, so far as jobs are concerned, was that co- 
operative education or work-school programs should 
be expanded. The ES initiated arrangements with 
the Director of Cooperative Education in the Board 
of Education for discussion of joint work between the 
ES and the schools along these, lines. 

A large influx of Puerto Ricans to New York City 
in recent months, many of them young men, has 
created very great social problems so far as health 
and housing and employment are concerned. These 
people are not easily placeable because of their 
language handicap and because most of them are 
not vocationally trained for urban jobs. The ES 
is cooperating with the Welfare Council in joint 
action to meet the situation. om 
_ Another means by which our. staff members co- 
operate with other youth-serving agencies, is through 
membership in the Vocational Guidance Association. 
About 50 of our staff are members of the local branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
and some serve on active committees. As a result, 
ES staff are well acquainted with personnel in other 
guidance and placement agencies. Common prob- 
lems are discussed at meetings, and acquaintance 
makes for mutual advantage. 

The metropolitan employment consultant for 
counseling and youth employment has an advisory 
committee which was created to discuss with and 
advise the employment consultant regarding the 
employment counseling program, to keep the mem- 
bers themselves informed on the program, and to 
clarify and lend support to plans and services, par- 
ticularly those in the developmental stage or for 
which public support is needed. The committee 
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members are drawn from the New York City Board 
of Education, the State Department of Labor, local 
colleges, the Public Education Association, the 
United Parents Association, the United Neighborhood 
Houses, the parochial schools, Veterans Administra- 
tion. The committee has been particularly concerned 
about placement service for young people. 

Most active among programs of cooperation has 
been that between the ES and the Vocational Advi- 
sory Service, formerly the Vocational Service for 
Juniors. This agency for over 50 years has been inter- 
ested in the problems of young people and their jobs 
in New York City. It has been an active ally of the 
ES since 1929 when, through the efforts of this agency, 
a special division for junior job applicants was estab- 
lished in the New York State Department of Labor. 
Since 1934, the ES and the Vocational Advisory Serv- 
ice have jointly operated a vocational guidance clinic 
called the Consultation Service, where young people 
receive intensive vocational counseling. A well de- 
veloped psychological department is maintained here. 
The work of the Consultation Service is supervised by 
the Vocational Advisory Service, and the ES supplies 
experienced senior employment counselors to supple- 





ment the professional staff. The ES also pays a share 
of other operating costs. 

The ES has also had an active program of co- 
operation for over 2 years with the Federation Em- 
ployment Service in its group guidance work. A 
number of our staff members, addressing young 
people’s meetings sponsored by Jewish group-working 
agencies have discussed occupational opportunities 
and labor market conditions. 

The school is, of course, the largest youth-serving 
agency. For years, the ES has maintained cooper- 
ative arrangements with the schools. This involves 
many relationships since there are 68 public high 
schools in New York City, graduating about 40,000 
pupils a year. Each term, staff from the ES speak 
at senior assemblies, explaining how the ES operates 
and discussing current opportunities for beginning 
workers. In some cases, self-application cards are 
filled out in the school and forwarded to us, and 
pupils are called into the employment office at the 
time of graduation. Literature is also distributed 
to the graduates; for example, a leaflet Facinc To- 
MORROW which answers some of the questions asked 
by beginning applicants, and lists the addresses of 
the local employment offices. 


RURAL YOUTH MEET THE ES 


By MILDRED Hl. GADAPEE, Montpelier, Vt. 


INCE Vermont has few cities, the problem of 

youth counseling consists of reaching the rural 
youth, determining his needs, and helping him 
to solve his particular employment problem. Many 
of the people living in rural communities have had 
little or no occasion to use the Employment Service. 
(Farm placements in Vermont have been handled 
through the Extension Service.) Hence, we shall 
be introducing to young Vermonters not only the 
counseling program, but practically the entire ES. 
In the urban areas, the ES is, of course, better 
known, and the problem will not be so great. This 
is the background against which the Vermont State 
ES plans to develop its services to youth. 

Before entering upon such a program, basic informa- 
tion was needed. Some of the first questions which 
had to be answered were: What becomes of young 
people in Vermont who complete high school and do 
not go on to college? What vocational guidance is 
carried on in schools? What do the schools do to 
prepare young people to take their places in the labor 
market? 

The State department of education furnished this 
information. It was found that the larger high 
schools maintained guidance departments, some of 
which confined themselves to guidance directed pri- 
marily toward further education,while others branched 
out into the placement field. Placements, for the 
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most part, were confined to those students who had 
taken commercial or vocational courses. This still 
left a large number of graduates and drop-outs of 
employable age for whom nothing was done. In the 
smaller high schools, staff time and equipment is so 
limited that guidance did not even appear on the 
schedule. 

Furthermore, the size of the problem had to be 
determined. We learned that in January 1947, there 
were 3,336 seniors in public and private high schools 
of the State, 650 of whom plan to go to college. This 
left 2,686, most of whom would be in the job market 
by June or earlier. 

The State department of education was found to 
be giving particular study to the problem of vocations 
for high-school graduates and was concerned about 
the fact that the schools were unable to give an ade- 
quate amount of vocational guidance. The members 
of the department were, therefore, receptive to the 
plan proposed by the State supervisor of employment 
counseling whereby the ES would extend its counsel- 
ing service into the schools to supplement whatever 
guidance work is being done, and to assist graduates 
in making a satisfactory vocational adjustment. 

A cooperative agreement was drawn up outlining 
the service to be given by the ES and the procedures 
to be followed in putting the plan into operation 
designating staff members to represent each organiza- 
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tion; and providing for an exchange of information 
and facilities to effect the best possible service to the 
new entrants into the labor market. 

We decided that, during the first year, the program 
would be started in only 4 of the 13 areas in the State. 
The areas were chosen because the following favorable 
factors existed: industry and placement opportunities 
in each of the areas were diversified, there was ade- 
quate staff in the local office for handling the addi- 
tional load, and the counselor in each office was well 
qualified to give the service required. 

Preparation for the program in the local office will 
be based upon a careful analysis of the local plants 
and services to see which ones offer the best oppor- 
tunities for young workers, and how many they may 
reasonably be expected to absorb. All possible in- 
formation with respect to job opportunities for young 
workers must be in the local office if these young 
people are to be placed in jobs they can do today 
and in which they may grow to the desired goal of 
job satisfaction to themselves and to their employers. 

The plan for putting the program into operation is 
a simple one. The office manager, the employer 
relations representative, or the counselor (whichever 
is best fitted to present the plan in each individual 
case) will call on the principals of the selected high 
schools to enlist their cooperation. These schools 
have been selected on the basis of size, facilities 
offered, and accessibility to the local office.~ After 
the program has been explained to the principals, 
they will be asked to distribute to seniors and pros- 
pective drop-outs a prepared questionnaire to deter- 
mine which students are planning further education 
and which ones are entering the labor market. 

If a student is going on in school but wishes summer 
employment, a special place is provided on the form 
where he may indicate the kind of summer work 
wanted. There will also be space for comments by 
principals with respect to personal characteristics of 
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the applicants. Setting up the questionnaire in this 
manner makes it possible to register for summer em- 
ployment and for permanent employment at the same 
time. At this time, too, the employment counselor 
or other ES representative will talk to the group of 
prospective applicants or give a talk in assembly on 
jobs, vocations, and labor market conditions to direct 
their thoughts in the general direction of employment. 

As a part of promoting a better understanding of 
the manner in which the ES operates, teachers and 
principals will be urged to visit local offices of the ES. 

A list of prospective applicants will be compiled 
from the questionnaires, and the applicants for sum- 
mer work will be turned over to line interviewers. 
Interviews with the permanent entrants into the labor 
market will be arranged at the office when feasible; 
otherwise, at the itinerant point or at the school, and 
a complete registration will be taken. It is anticipated 
that practically all of these applicants will be counsel- 
ing cases, and a large number will require testing. 
Selection, referral, and placement will follow. A 
follow-up will be made on all of these placements, 
and an information report given to the schools. This 
plan will go into operation after the midyear exam- 
inations. The exact time will vary in localities. 
Offices in other areas will be kept currently informed 
of what is going on in the selected areas. They will 
be urged to encourage applications from high school 
graduates seeking work and to give them special con- 
sideration. It is hoped that in this way the foundation 
will be laid for a fully functioning program in each 
office next year. 

Through this relationship with the schools we hope 
not only to direct all students of employable age to the 
ES for placement upon completion of school, but also 
that the counseling and guidance program of the ES 
will become an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram of this State. 


LABOR MARKET FACTS FOR GUIDANCE—II 


By J. J. HUMBIRD, Salem, Oreg. 


EQUESTS for copies of questionnaire forms and 

for details concerning the success of the project, 
its strong points and weaknesses, indicate wide- 
spread interest in Oregon’s occupational survey, 
discussed in the December 1946 issue of the EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE Review. Apparently a need exists 
for similar cooperative ventures involving schools, 
management, labor, and the Employment Service, 
in other areas. 

The December articles discussed in general the 
design of a program to bring school and industry 
closer together through the ES in order to promote 
more adequate guidance and vocational education, 
and thus lead to a system of more effective placement 
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for young men and women on leaving high school and 
college. 

Although the survey is not yet completed, and the 
questionnaires for even the first phase of the program 
have not been machine-tabulated to date, enough 
has been learned to demonstrate the value of the 
undertaking. Detailed statistics, for example, are 
not necessary to reveal a critical need for young 
people in many of the State’s industries and pro- 
fessions. These include garment manufacturing, 
distributive trades, and the nursing profession, where 
age levels are running exceptionally high, indicating 
that youth is entering other fields. Yet, about 50 
percent of all job opportunities in the Portland 
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metropolitan area are in these fields. From now on, 
therefore, teachers will place more emphasis on the 
advantages of training for such occupations, basing 
their statements on factual survey data. 

Teachers generally are not aware of the employ- 
ment opportunities of the community or of job re- 
quirements. Consequently, teachers will be brought 
together within the schools for in-service training and 
will be taught how to use the materials compiled by 
the survey. The training will acquaint teachers with 
the vast amount of materials available in the occupa- 
tional analysis and industrial services divisions of the 
ES. Brochures of the various occupations and pro- 
fessions also will be prepared for the use of teachers 
and counselors. Once they know how to use the 
simple vocational materials provided by the survey, 
teachers will be less reluctant to explore the more 
complex avenues of job research material. 


Employers Want Courtesy With Ability 


Significantly, employer reaction as registered during 
the survey was sharp criticism of young men and 
women in their approach to jobs, their false sease of 
values insofar as wages and work are concerned and 
their attitudes toward fellow employees and employer 
property. Generally, employers advocate more em- 
phasis on culture, courtesy, tact, honesty, and alert- 
ness, and less stress on strict vocational training 
involving the actual operation of machines. The 
consensus was in favor of broad training on the use 
of tools and materials, nomenclature of the job and 
the like, and a preference for acquainting new em- 
ployees with the idiosyncracies of machines and 
technical phases of the work after they came on 
the job. 

Pending actual statistical data on the occupational 
survey, repeated requests for more detailed informa- 
tion on the method of approach to the survey prob- 
lems are being filed for future answer. 

Most of the firms, professionals, and individual 
operators of any consequence in Portland, some 4,000 
in all, were listed and charted according to the 
classifications set up by the Social Security Board. 
Community sponsorship of the survey was sought 
through the Portland Chamber of Commerce because 
that organization was representative of the largest 
employer group in Portland. 

The project was undertaken by the personnel com- 
mittee of the chamber. A steering committee was 
organized, composed of two members each from the 
schools and the ES and three from the personnel 
committee. 

The committee began by outlining survey pro- 
cedure. It was deemed advisable to sample the 
attitude of business and industry toward giving such 
information and to get suggestions from business 
leaders on the type of questionnaire which would 
give the best coverage of their fields of operation and, 
at the same time, best serve the interest of the schools 
and the ES. Contacts were made with a sampling 
of 50 firms, representing textiles, metal trades, dis- 
tributive trades, public utilities, and transportation. 
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Chairmen Leaders in Community 


Nine group chairmen were selected to represent the 
nine general groupings in Portland. These were agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing, contract construction, 
manufacturing, communication and other public utili- 
ties, wholesale trades, retail trade, service industries, 
finance, insurance and real estate, and Government. 
Each of the chairmen was selected with an eye to his 
leadership in the community. 

Last July the chamber called a “kick-off meeting 
of business leaders and newspaper, radio-school and 
ES representatives to present the plan of the survey. 
The president of the chamber conducted a round- 
table discussion with the acting mayor, superintendent 
of schools, director of the ES and other key persons 
participating. Later the audience was invited to join 
the discussion. 


Immediately following this meeting, the first gen- 
eral questionnaire was sent out to all 4,000 firms listed. 
The forms were designed to obtain information which 
might influence changes in the school curriculum. It 
asked for information such as the number of employ- 
ees, men and women, types of job openings, opportu- 
nities available to those under 25 years of age, labor 
organizations represented in the industry, percentage 
of supervisory jobs offered in the average firm, extent 
and nature of in-service-training provided, anticipated 
expansion of the firm or technological changes which 
might affect the employment opportunities of the firm, 
wage rates, basic work week, hiring rates, listing of job 
titles other than supervisory positions. Since this in- 
formation was applicable to nearly all organizations 
circularized, the committee did not contact individual 
groups before preparing the questionnaires. Answers 
have been slow in coming back, but now, since the 
committee has had an opportunity for wider publicity 
and has launched the second half of the program, 
most of the first questionnaires are returning through 
contacts in behalf of the second forms. 


Specific Data Sought 


The approach is different on the second question- 
naire. The committee is working directly with each 
group and is making personal contacts with those who 
tend to lag behind the time set for return of the filled-in 
forms. The chairman of each of the nine groups has 
appointed subchairmen, representing the various 
fields of endeavor. The men form a committee which 
will develop a questionnaire for their group. The 
steering committee provided each chairman with a 
sample form outlining the type of information sought 
by the schools and the ES. This is used as a guide in 
working out the individual group questionnaires. 


A different approach was deemed advisable in the 
second half of the project because of the specific 
nature of the information desired. The questions are 
aimed at getting actual data on specific skills and sub- 
ject knowledge required for performance on the job, 
promotional opportunities within various fields of 
work and incentives offered by different types of in- 
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dustry. In order to simplify the questionnaires, as 
well as the tabulation problems, separate question- 
naires are being made to cover each general group 
classification. The objective is to get materials which 
may be used in extending the guidance and counseling 
services in the school and placement activities with 
oung workers in the ES. 

No doubt the ES could furnish much of the infor- 
mation which the survey will provide, but this would 
sacrifice the community cooperation which is so valu- 
able. However, to assure continuity of information, 
the ES should link its information to the survey. 

It is felt that the real value of the survey is more than 
the mere obtaining of occupational data. It is the 
arousing of an awareness and an enthusiasm on the 
part of the community toward a better understanding 
not only of the problems of the school but of the com- 
munity itself. And it is the experience gained when 
the source of labor supply and employment manage- 
ment work together in a cooperative undertaking, 
with members of the community, observing one 
another’s problems, getting one another’s viewpoint, 
and seeing that three can do the job better than one. 

Professional services have been the most difficult 
group to survey because of the widely diversified 
fields of activity of professional nature. Separate 
questionnaires have been prepared for the legal, 
medical, dental, and nursing professions, also for 
technicians, engineers, architects, pharmacists, and 


their various subdivisions. Experience with the first 
questionnaire clearly indicates that it is much better 
to work through the established professional associa- 
tions and societies rather than by direct circularizing 
of the various professions. This requires much time 
and careful planning. It is really a tremendous task. 
No budget is available. The planning has been 
done by the committee, who are all busy people and 
doing the work on volunteer time. For individual 
contacts and the follow-up, two members of the 
committee, representing the ES, have been made 
available. On the whole the professional group has 
been very cooperative and eager to provide materials 
which might improve the standards and insure a 
supply of young workers and trainees in the future. 

Perhaps the most vital point of the survey is that 
we expect to revise compiled data every 6 to 12 
months through a sampling survey until it is possible 
to chart trends in various fields in the local area. 

Recently requests from higher educational circles to 
extend the survey to include the entire State have 
been received. 








Look for it... 


Mr. Humbird’s third installment of “Labor Market Facts 
for Guidance” will appear in the REVIEW columns when 
final survey tabulations are completed. 








THE PRACTICAL NATURE OF GROUP GUIDANCE 


By EDWARD T. RANEY, Detroit, Mich. 


ARGE numbers of youth without work experience 
appearing at our Detroit local offices pointed 
up the need for new employment counseling tech- 
niques if we hoped to serve these young workers effec- 
tively and efficiently. Among these applicants were 
many young veterans who had been unable to obtain 
work experience in industry, youth who were leaving 
school, other new entrants into the labor market and, 
to a certain extent, individuals who were forced by 
some circumstance to change their occupational field. 
These individuals had a common need for practical, 
accurate, and complete information about jobs. 
They were not acquainted with job opportunities in 
the labor market, and the specific requirements of 
the job fields in which they expressed an interest. 
More often than not, the information they did have 
was wrong or misleading. 

When we analyzed the manner in which we served 
these applicants we found that our counselors were 
going over the same ground time after time because 
the information needed by these applicants was so 
similar, This suggested the possibility of using group 
discussions to provide this information. 

Most of these applicants need a picture of the over- 
all labor market in Detroit as a starting point for 
evaluating their own situation. The body of know- 
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ledge concerning any specific field of work is more or 
less common for all applicants interested in the field. 
We decided that it was possible to present this com- 
mon information to a group and thus save the time 
of our staff. This method, we reasoned, would give 
an opportunity to the applicants to discuss the ques- 
tion among themselves—a process often more meaning- 
ful to the applicants than an individual discussion with 


‘a counselor. However, an opportunity is provided, 


when needed, for the applicant to talk to a counselor 
on an individual basis following the group discussion. 

We knew also that some applicants have problems 
which will require individual handling by a coun- 
selor from the inception of the counseling process. 
The plan provides that these cases will be screened 
insofar as is possible and will be directed to a coun- 
selor instead of into a group discussion. 

The first step in developing this program was to 
organize the necessary occupational information. It 
was most difficult to collect information specific to 
the Detroit area. Only by interviewing manage- 
ment and labor representatives could we discover 
what the situation was. This disadvantage, however, 
was compensated by its advantage of getting these 
representatives interested and actively participating 
in the Employment Service counseling program. 
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The research was carried on by the persons assigned 
to counseling. Each counselor was assigned to cover 
several occupational fields. He then got in touch 
with labor, management, and other representatives 
in the community to obtain the needed information. 
In order to keep the information current, the same 
counselor was assigned responsibility for continuing 
the contacts. 

After the information was assembled, it was re- 
viewed with personnel directors, school counselors, 
and technicians of other Government agencies as well 
as private agencies conducting counseling programs. 
The materials were well received by all groups. 
Some personnel directors kept the materials pre- 
sented to them for review to use in their own per- 
sonnel programs. The unions were very much 
interested and very cooperative in helping us collect 
and check information. The board of education 
and other counseling centers in Detroit requested 
that the materials be made available to them im- 
mediately. Their representatives arranged for their 
staffs to visit the ES to review our program and to 
discuss and edit the materials prepared for counseling 
purposes. The school authorities also arranged to 
have ES personnel conduct group discussions on job 
opportunities in their classrooms. 

Arrangements were then made for the group dis- 
cussions on the labor market picture in Detroit. 
On the basis of interests expressed on the part of the 
applicants, groups interested in specific occupational 
fields or specific occupations are brought together 
into one room for a group discussion. In general, 
one room is set aside for each of the broad occupa- 





tional fields. Charts containing the occupational 
information for that field and for occupations in the 
field are hung on the walls. 

The information is presented through lectures using 
lantern slides and charts. The group leader varies 
his discussion, depending on the interests of the group 
assigned to him. He also encourages the applicants 
to discuss the material among themselves as it is 
presented to them. Afterwards, if the applicants 
desire further information, they are given an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the discussion leader or with 
another counselor. Applicants may attend as many 
group discussions on various fields as they wish. 


Preliminary results indicate that this approach can 
be effective. Comments from applicants reveal, in 
many cases, their ability to make decisions when they 
discover facts about jobs which were not known. 
Many applicants are fitting their plans into the job 
opportunities in the area, without changing their 
field of interests. Other applicants are redefining 
their field of interest in terms which are more in 
keeping with their possible attainment. 

It is apparent that this technique may be useful only 
in large offices. Also it cannot be utilized in cases 
where the applicant presents a more complex problem 
than that of needing occupational information. With- 
in these limitations, however, we believe it is a useful 
and effective device. The applicants are pleased 
with the opportunity to talk things over among 
themselves in cooperation with an expert. Other 
agencies have shown a great interest in this approach 
and are adapting it to their own needs. 


CLASS FORUMS BRING OUT NEEDS 


By MARY E. MULLIN and GRANVEL STEWART, Baltimore, Md. 


URING the years 1939 through 1946 the Em- 
ployment Service in Baltimore, Md., has been 
called upon to furnish a counseling and guidance 
service to high schools outside the limits of Baltimore 
city but well within the metropolitan area. Invita- 
tions from the principals or vice-principals of these 
schools have come at regular intervals. These have 
been eagerly accepted because these experiences have 
proved mutually helpful. Sufficient notice has usually 
been given to permit staff members to make a survey 
of what is involved and thus prepare for the assign- 
ment. Advance information about student groups 
and specific needs enabled the ES to assemble appro- 
priate informational and labor market materials. 
Conferences with vice-principals and_ teachers 
enabled the counselors to gather pertinent informa- 
tion on age range, economic status, courses and grades 
of the individual students. It was also possible to get 
the names of pupils who intended to continue their 
education, those who were undecided, and those who 
were going to work right after graduation. 
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Interviewers also contacted employer organizations 
in the high-school community to line up the jobs for 
graduates who planned to enter the labor market. 
After local office surveys had been completed, steps 
were taken to match the graduate applicants and the 
job openings. Labor laws, promotional opportunities, 
learning opportunities, and permanency were all 
factors for consideration in this matching process. 

The question asked most frequently during these 
group guidance sessions was, “‘How does one go about 
getting a job?” The ES counselors usually had a 
two-part answer: (1) through one’s own efforts— 
“‘self-placement”; or (2) through the efforts of an 
employment agency—“assisted placement.” 

Discussing ‘“‘assisted placement,” we covered the 
various agencies organized to assist young people in 
obtaining employment. We also presented a detailed 
picture of the operation and function of the Maryland 
State ES, and its counseling and selective placement 
division. 

We pointed out, however, that an immediate job 
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was not the goal of the counseling interview in every 
case. On the basis of the student’s ambition, intelli- 
gence, attitude, and scholastic standing, further edu- 
cation might be the most desirable plan provided 
nothing stood in the way, such as inability of parents 
to finance further education. Some students received 
suggestions on night school or university extension 
courses leading to the professions. Since the end of 
the war, many of the graduates have been unable to 
enter college because of the crowded conditions occa- 
sioned by the large number of veterans returning to 
school. 

Baltimore’s experience in group guidance indicates 
that the students usually can be divided into four 
categories: (1) Those whose problems are of a gen- 
eral and normal nature; (2) those who need but 
slight adjustment because of some unusual element 
involved; (3) the unusual who do not fit into any 
group and need individual treatment; and (4) those 
who need testing to validate their occupational 
choice. Thus, by the group guidance method the 
counseling division was able to handle the mass of 
young persons with little delay and then turn to more 
intensive counseling of those who fell into the “‘un- 
usual” group. 

Our group guidance uses varied techniques: The 
discussion leader (counselor) usually begins with a 
lecture at a student-body assembly called for the pur- 
pose by the principal of the school. These lectures 
may develop into forums wherein questions are di- 


rected to the counselors by members of the assem- 
bled student body. At the close of the meeting, the 
larger group may break up into small groups, each 
one directed by a counselor. From these smaller 
groups, the cases needing more individualized as- 
sistance are selected and appointments are made for 
later student interviews. If tests are scheduled, the 
graduate is given an appointment slip and directed 
to the MSES office. 

The next step in the process is the referral and 
placement of those of the group who desire the 
assistance of the ES. 

We believe that no matter how well planned the 
counseling program is, there is great need for organi- 
zation and preparation when group guidance is 
planned. It can safely be assumed that there are not 
enough qualified counselors to provide adequate indi- 
vidual counseling and that some other means must 
be provided for reaching those who have certain com- 
mon problems that can be advantageously discussed 
among groups. This seems to be particularly true of 
high school graduates. Problems taken up in these 
group conferences are extremely varied, but many of 
them have common elements that may profitably be 
discussed in groups. Informal discussions, under the 
guidance of skillful counselors, is perhaps the best 
method of group counseling. The entire process is 
really an experiment in social thinking. It has posi- 
tive and unique values in the guidance program. 


ESTIMATING LABOR POTENTIAL OF YOUTH 


By D. B. McCARTHY, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


T IS becoming apparent that the significance of 

the entry occupations has increased enormously 
since World War II, and increased in a direction 
that could not have been foreseen before the war. 

There are many indications that we shall see in the 
next few years many profound changes in industrial 
determinants. At least two distinct forces are operat- 
ing to spread heavy industry over a much wider area 
of our country than it has occupied in the past: the 
vulnerability to attack of our congested eastern cities 
and the growing industrial potential of the less popu- 
lous States. 

The development of industry in Texas during the 
past decade is itself sufficient evidence of this move- 
ment. As never before, industry is interested in the 
composition of the labor force in the western inland 
States. 

As never before, too, the Employment Service is 
discovering that the labor force of these States must be 
analyzed in terms of its potential capacities. And in 
attempting to arrive at a proper understanding of 
these potentialities, we have uncovered a number of 
curious paradoxes. In New Mexico, for instance, we 
have the combination of an industrially primitive 
economy and an abundance of skilled handicraft 
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workers; a climate ideally suited to year-round pro- 
duction and a large labor force gainfully employed 
only a short time out of each year. Certainly these are 
the essentials for future industrial development. 

It is not strange, then, that we should be greatly 
interested in the proper classification of this large sup- 


ply of labor, and most especially in the analyses of the 


potential capabilities of the youth of the State. 

To classify these youth only in relation to the 
seasonal agricultural work by which they have earned 
a livelihood in the past is to miss entirely their signifi- 
cance in the industrial development which is already 
under way. As a potential labor force, these young 
workers have certain marked advantages over the 
youth of more urban areas. 

For many years sociologists have noted the decline 
of domestic work or household chores on the part of 
children in American homes. Few serious students of 
the contemporary scene would question that the 
virtual disappearance of these home duties has post- 
poned for years the formulation of work habits in the 
young. Our ES people know that this total absence 
of work experience results in a singular lack of 
occupational direction or preference in many gradu- 
ates of high school or even college. In this very 
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important respect the young applicant in New Mexico 
has the advantage of a background of actual work 
experience to aid him in determining his proper 
occupational goal. Nearly every young applicant who 
comes into our local offices has had at least a short 
personal experience of a number of jobs, enough, at 
least, to give weight to his choice of a vocation. 
More important, perhaps, he has formed mature work 
habits and has some knowledge of what a job demands. 
The skilled interviewer thus has a larger ‘“‘body of 
reference” bearing on the youth’s potential capacity 
than is possible in an area where household chores 
and work around the home farm has almost 
disappeared. 

Not all local office people realize the value of the 
Dictionary’s Part IV classifications in analyzing 
the labor assets of a community. I have often heard 
the objection: “Why waste time classifying these 
recent high school graduates for kinds of work that 
do not exist in this area?”? Among a number of valid 
answers to that, I think this one is the bluntest and 
most thought-provoking: ““Why waste your time in 
classifying them for jobs they can find without your 
assistance and on which they will not remain? Unless 
your classification represents the highest reach this 
individual can attain, it is useless for community 
planning to meet the industrial development of 
tomorrow. It is even more useless to the applicant 
except for the purposes of casual work in which he is 
not permanently interested.” 


In readiness... 





It is easier, I concede, to classify a young man just 
out of high school as a “farm hand, general,” on the 
ground that ‘“‘he never did any other work and he 
wants to stay on the farm,” than it is to explore his 
interests, hobbies, extracurricular activities in school— 
all those elements, which, as Browning says, “weighed 
not in the scale, yet swelled the man’s amount.” 
But it is in these intangibles that we can gain some 
insight into youth as a factor in the development of 
the community. Only by the proper use of Part IV 
of the Dictionary can we develop the preferences, 
partial skills, and potential capacities of the youth of 
our communities. 

I recall visiting a local office a number of years ago 
in which an interviewer said that he never entered 
the occupational classification on the application card 
in the presence of the applicant and never discussed 
the classification with him. ‘‘They all think they’re 
better than they really are,” he explained. Pre- 
sumably he planned to insinuate them into employ- 
ment without their knowledge—a neat trick if it could 
be done. It occurred to me he suffered from the ail- 
ment he criticized. , 

The public employment service in New Mexico is 
coming to realize that the entry occupational struc- 
ture of the Dicrionary and its fullest use will help us 
as few other services can in rendering invaluable 
service to the community in planning for the indus- 
trial development of the future. 


APTITUDE BATTERY—NO ORDINARY TEST 


By Staff, Division of Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services Division, USES, Washington, D. C. 


NEW testing instrument is ready. It has been 

tried out in a half dozen local public employment 
offices. These trials have been so successful that this 
measuring device is now being introduced into several 
hundred more offices. In these offices it will soon be 
at work, assisting the counseling and placement staff, 
and helping applicants to get the right job or to 
develop long-range vocational plans. 


Here are some typical examples, obtained during 
its experimental try-outs, of what the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery will do: 


John D. is 20 years old. He is a high-school graduate. In 
the Army he spent 22 months as a clerk-typist (John types 35 
words per minute). Before that he was a clerk at a cigar 
counter. He now is trying to decide whether he should go to 
the university to take business administration or get a job now 
in some other field. 


After a complete interview, which included the administra- 
tion of the USES Interest Check List, the counselor decided 
that John should take the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
Although John’s responses on the Interest Check List revealed 
some interest in the kinds of tasks usually involved in business 
administration pursuits, they indicated more significant in- 
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terests in engine repairing work. His scores on the General 
Aptitude Test Battery indicated that he might be able to com- 

lete college but with considerable difficulty. For instance, 

is verbal aptitude was low and this would be a handicap in 
university work. Furthermore, his low score on numerical 
aptitude would be a distinct handicap in attempting to learn 
such subjects as accounting or bookeeping. On the other hand, 
John’s scores on aptitudes required in engine repairing work 
were comparatively high. This, coupled with his significant 
interests in this field of work, indicated that serious considera- 
tion ougt.t to be given to his obtaining some training or work 
in this field. . 

The General Aptitude Test Battery also had a stimulating 
effect on Steve v. Steve was discharged after 3% years’ 
service in the Army as a medical technician. Previous to this 
service, he had had 2 years of high school with a course in 
woodworking. Later, he had been employed as a locomotive 
repairman’s helper in a large steel mill. Since his discharge 
from the Army, he had held odd jobs helping carpenters, 
bricklayers, working as an auto mechanic, and as a store clerk. 
He was referred for counseling on his initial registration be- 
cause he was undecided as to his vocational plan. The coun- 
selor considered Steve’s background, administered the USES 
Interest Check List, and suggested that he take the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. 


The tests revealed that Steve had potentiality for accounting 
work and bookkeeping. The Interest Check List also showed 
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that he was interested in the tasks usually performed in account- 
ing and bookkeeping work. In spite of these interests, Steve 
had never considered accounting or bookkeeping as a career 
and would not have known about his potentiality on the basis 
of his work history. He was very pleased with these new 
possibilities. The counselor suggested to Steve that he might 
wish to complete his high school course under the GI bill of 
rights, as this would facilitate his employment in accounting 
work. At the counselor’s suggestion, Steve contacted the 
veterans representative at the board of education. He is now 
attending an accelerated course at one of the city high schools, 
is doing well, and has contacted the local office for part-time 
work to supplement his subsistence allowance. 


It is expected that thousands of young people all 
over the country will have an opportunity to take 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. The Battery 
will be doing a job no ordinary test can do. It is a 
much more ambitious, much more versatile and 
powerful instrument than any ordinary test for two 
reasons: The Battery is a combination of tests, 
measuring a number of major occupational aptitudes. 
And, it supplies important information regarding the 
possibility of successful job performance in a great 
many occupations grouped together into fields of 
work. 


How Battery Fits Into Operations 


To understand the nature of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery, and how it fits into ES operations, con- 
sider that heretofore tests have been chiefly used for 
selection. In the usual instance, an employer placed 
an order for workers, indicating perhaps that he pre- 
ferred test-selected workers. The local office tested 
available applicants for the job, and referred those 
who met the employer’s requirements and made 
satisfactory test scores. Some of the applicants 
might have possessed higher skills, or greater poten- 
tialities for other categories of work, but if this were 
so, it could not be readily determined on the basis 
of available tests. 

During the war, it was often found necessary merely 
to recruit workers—not for a specific job opening— 
but for any of a variety of job openings that many 
employers had. In addition it was desirable to utilize 
workers’ highest skills and potentialities. This situa- 
tion led to testing for allocation—for the purpose of 
placing the worker in the most suitable available job. 
As a result, some local offices began administering 
several tests or batteries of tests to each applicant, in 
order to achieve the maximum utilization of available 
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ability. This procedure indicated a need for an effi- 
cient test battery that could be scored for a large num- 
ber of occupations. 


At present we have many veterans for whom ade- 
quate placement is necessary, not only to benefit 
industry, but as a matter of national policy to repay 
a vast debt. Many of these young veterans are not 
sufficiently oriented to apply for a specific job. They 
want a job—a suitable job—but know too little about 
the fields of work, or their own abilities, to “stack” 
one up against the other. To meet their need, a bat- 
tery of tests for employment counseling—the General 
Aptitude Test Battery—has been developed. In ad- 
dition to helping veterans, the General Aptitude Test 
Battery will help young people who have left school 
and are searching for suitable work or training, work- 
ers changing jobs, and, in general, any person in need 
of assistance in determining his occupational aptitudes. 


Meaning of The Scores 


The scores yielded by the Battery are not scores for 
specific occupations, but for broad fields of work. It 
has been found that many occupations require similar 
aptitudes. Such occupations have been grouped 
together. For example, persons successful in several 
machine shop occupations were found to possess a 
similar amount of general intelligence, numerical 
ability, manual and finger dexterity, and the ability to 
comprehend geometric relationships (spatial ability). 
Therefore, these machine shop occupations have been 
included in the same field of work. Thus far, the 
General Aptitude Test Battery has been developed to 
predict success in 20 different fields of work, represent- 
ing a host of distinct occupations. Research is being 
carried on in order to extend this coverage. 


The Battery, of course, will not replace the judgment 
of the counselor. It will assist him. The counselor 
will interpret the test scores obtained by an applicant 
in conjunction with all the other pertinent informa- 
tion, such as work experience, education and training, 
interests, hobbies, and soon. The counselor will have 
to collect all the available facts and give each its due 
weight. A special training program has been devel- 
oped to enable counselors to interpret an applicant’s 
General Aptitude Test Battery scores and incorporate 


them in the dcvelopment of a vocational plan for 
him. 
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POINTERS ON VETERAN NEW ENTRANTS 


By ZORA ANDERSON, Wichita, Kans. 


Ideally, guidance enables each individual to understand his abilities 
and interests, to develop them as well as possible, to relate them to life 
goals, and finally to reach a state of complete and mature self-guidance 
as a desirable citizen of a democratic social order.—so says Arthur E. 





Traxler in his TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE. 


ETWEEN “directed” experience in the armed 

forces and the unregulated situation encountered 
by youthful veterans of World War II on their return 
to civilian life is a wide breach and one which poses 
a very real problem for many ex-servicemen. 

The veteran emerges from a routinized schedule in 
which decisions were made for him and in which he 
frequently had to submerge his individuality. Now, 
he faces adjustment to a peacetime economy with the 
particular problem of entering the competitive market 
for job placement. 

As to differences between veteran new entrants and 
other entrants to the labor market, local office ex- 
perience reveals that many veterans are several years 
older than the general run of new entrants, because 
of their detour through the armed forces. Somewhat 
older in years, they are frequently older still in 
maturity and aspirations. Severed from contact with 
the civilian labor market for several years, they 
developed through hearsay misconceptions of job 


civilian surplus or a skill for which there is no demand 
in the labor market area in which they seek jobs. 
For example, there are airplane pilots by the hundreds, 
as well as radar technicians and radio repairmen, for 
whose skills there are few commercial outlets. In 
addition, dozens of young men trained in various 
phases of photography and navigation can find no 
ready market for these abilities. A bit more foresight 
on the part of counselors in pointing out the satisfac- 
tions that can result from avocational pursuits might 
lead the veterans in this category to turn to some more 
usable skill—so far as labor market demands are 
concerned—as a means of making a living and to 
utilization of these other service-acquired skills in a 
complementary manner as a hobby. 

Another large group of veteran new entrants who 
pose a placement problem are those whose skills 
have been adequately developed to qualify them for 
their specific assignments in the armed forces but 
who lack a sufficiently developed skill to find a place 
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the “helper” type on machines and refrigeration 
equipment rather than providing technical skill in 
machine operation and refrigeration maintenance; 
and the infantry and artillery officers who desire 
administrative work but who lack sufficient ma- 
turity, professional training, and well-rounded quali- 
fying experience to meet the job specifications for 
most industrial personnel or administrative positions. 

There are two factors which have a pertinent bear- 
ing on aiding these veterans to a better vocational ad- 
justment. First, considerable time must be expended 
in pointing up the difference between the skill of the 
veteran and that demanded by industrial employers 
so that the applicant will recognize his own limitations 
instead of over-rating his abilities. Second, a bit more 
psychology on the part of the employer in considering 
the veteran’s skill might aid in a better vocational ad- 
justment for the youth. Instead of minimizing the 
veteran’s service-acquired skill, the employer might 
well discuss with him the application of that skill to 
the particular work pattern involved. He might also 
take time to point out the advantages of training 
periods under the supervision of more experienced 
employees and, as a result, the applicant would have a 
better understanding and appreciation of his relation- 
ship to the company. Then the employer would have 
a ready ally in the veteran new entrant and would 
have laid the foundation for a really cooperative 
effort. 

Finally, there is a rather large group of veterans who 
have tried to reenter the educational field but who, 
because of some physical condition or other cause, 
find themselves unable to sit through the classroom 


periods or to concentrate upon lesson preparation. 
The most satisfactory solution for many of these in- 
dividuals is ‘‘stop-gap”’ outdoor work such as meter 
reader, truck driver, messenger, or employment such 
as sample washer requiring manual dexterity but no 
great degree of mental concentration. ‘‘Stop-gap” 
employment has also been necessary for many vet- 
erans unable to obtain entrance into colleges or trade 
schools because of currently heavy enrollments. 

When one considers that these youthful veteran 
new entrants to the labor market have matured 
rapidly under the stress and strain of war, that their 
knowledge of the world has been extended by their 
service in different parts of the earth, that their out- 
look is more adult than that of other young people of 
comparable age, and that many of them are most 
anxious to ‘‘get set’? vocationally, only then can one 
appreciate some of the underlying reasons for their 
discouragement, oversensitiveness, and occasional 
unwillingness to accept criticism. 

One of the primary functions of the counselor is to 
find the strongest combination of training, skill, and 
potential ability-of these veteran new entrants and to 
help them face life in realistic fashion, meeting their 
problems frankly and courageously. All of the po- 
tential of each of these veterans must be salvaged— 
not only for the self-respect of the individual but also 
as an obligation to society to preserve and develop 
the very best qualities of every citizen. 

Only with definite recognition and fulfillment of 
this responsibility can the ES accomplish effective 
guidance with these veteran new entrants to the 
labor market. 


JOB WANTS HARASS SINGLE-INDUSTRY CITY 


By CHARLES D. MOORE and BARRIE C. GILFILLAN, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


HE interviewer in the local office in Rock Springs, 
Wyo., is able to look out of the window and see 
the “shiv”? wheel turning in the tipple of No. 4 
mine. As he glances up during the shift change, he 
can see the miners leaving the man-trip, black with 
coal dust and carrying a lunch bucket. He recognizes 
Mr. Coal Miner as he walks past the office, in spite of 
his hard hat and coal-blackened face. Last week 
Mr. Miner was in the local Employment Service 
asking for a job. He had no previous work experience 
and did not know what sort of a job he could handle. 
He was discharged from the Army a month ago, and 
could find no permanent work. The ES contacted a 
coal operator; yes, the coal operator could use an in- 
experienced man if he could meet certain qualifica- 
tions. Would we be able to discuss the applicant with 
him personally? After consultation with the employer 
Mr. Miner was placed on the job. 
Rock Springs is a small western coal mining town 
of only 10,000 people, but we have much the same 
placement problems concerning new veteran entrants 
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to the labor market as any larger single-industry 
city. We have found that the problem of placing 
the inexperienced worker in a satisfactory job is 
successful only to the extent that the local ES is 
accepted by the community. 

In our experience, in a small community office, 
there is no appreciable difference involved in the 
problems of placing veteran entrants to the labor 
market and nonveterans. Both types require the 
gathering of information concerning the applicant’s 
vocational preferences, information on hobbies, and 
other pertinent factors that might aid in placing him 
on a suitable job. These data are then reviewed in 
relation to the employer orders in the file. However, 
in most cases, we have found that this type of place- 
ment cannot be made from the employer order alone, 
but rather, must be accomplished through a personal 
consultation with the employer. This, then, is the 
main difference in placing new entrants to the labor 
market in contrast to locating the experienced worker. 
The success or failure of placing new veteran entrants 
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to the labor market, therefore, depends to a large 
extent on the relation of the ES with the local em- 
ployers. 

This cares for only those veterans entering the 
labor market who desire or are willing to accept 
employment in the area’s chief industry. But what 
of those who do not want mine employment, who 
desire other work, but yet are unwilling to go else- 
where to find it? Here, again, our best solution has 
been to make personal employer contacts with the 
specific qualifications of each veteran applicant in 
mind. In this way, we have been able to develop 
job openings for the majority of those in the latter 
category. Consideration must be given to many 
things when placement of young, inexperienced 
veterans in a small locality is undertaken. Unlike 
large cities and large offices, here we are confronted 
with the personal angle. The applicant, the inter- 





viewer, the employer and the local office employer- 
contact man are all acquaintances—in some instances, 
close friends. It is necessary then that the employer 
is not approached with the wrong applicant or vice 
versa. Old family grudges and like circumstances 
oftentimes enter into the placement of a worker, and 
whether we like them or not, they must be given 
consideration. 

The answer and solution to these problems lies 
in a good community spirit, with the whole citizenry, 
employers, and workers, having as their objective 
the employment of those who need and seek jobs. 
Once this spirit is evident and the local office dis- 
cusses the qualifications of an applicant with a 
prospective employer, placement from there on be- 
comes the usual process of matching job order 
specifications with worker abilities, training, and 
experience. 


WHO ARE THE EASY-TO-PLACE YOUTH? 


By LOUIS L. BERMAN, Elizabeth, N. J. 


HE natural reaction of an employment counselor 

to the question, “‘Who are the easy-to-place 
youth?” is to attempt to answer it negatively— 
listing and discussing the various types of hard-to- 
place youth (with whom he is more usually concerned) 
and thereby arriving at the types which, conversely, 
should be easy to place. Such an answer would smack 
of over-simplification; and indeed, analysis of the 
answers arrived at reveals the inadequacy and inaccu- 
racy of the method. 

For the sake of clarifying the question and narrow- 
ing down the discussion of it, it might be well to define 
what we mean by “easy to place.”” Surely, the new 
entrant into the labor market, who is placed with fre- 
quency, within a short period of time, should not be 
called “easy to place.” Our unsuccessful placements 
of him reflect no credit on us from his unlucky em- 
ployers; and our experience has shown that this type, 
even with an abundance of job openings in our order 
files, soon becomes very difficult to place or even to 
refer toajob. To the harassed placement interviewer, 
our young “job-hopper” becomes a real problem 
child and is referred to the counselor. For the sake 
of discussion, therefore, let us mean by “‘easy to place,” 
easy to place suitably and acceptably—from the stand- 
point of the employer and the youth. 

In order to avoid expounding dogmatically a single 
personal viewpoint, the writer posed the topic question 
to a number of local office interviewers and to several 
personnel men in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments. Needless to say, the variety of answers was 
as numerous as the persons questioned. 

“Girls are easier to place than boys,” was one reply. 
“Young veterans with little or no civilian work expe- 
rience are the toughest to sell a job,” says another 
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interviewer. A personnel manager: ‘“The ones with 
empty pockets are easiest.” 

Another interviewer: “‘Many of the youngsters either 
don’t know what they want, or they want too much; 
or they’re not serious enough about getting a job and 
keeping it.” 

“The easy ones to place,” says another interviewer, 
‘“‘are the ones who know just what they want in the 
way of a job, and are equipped to fill it—provided, 
of course, that what they want is available.” 

Says an employer who has many routine production 
job openings for which inexperienced may qualify, 
“It’s difficult to generalize, because you find so many 
exceptions to any rule. We prefer them young be- 
cause our work demands speed and nimbleness. It 
does seem to be true, however, that we get more turn- 
over among the ‘greenest’ ones. I think it’s because 
most of the very young ones starting out as workers 
have to grope around awhile in different jobs before 
they adjust themselves.” 

From this hazy cloud of diverse opinion, a clear 
picture does begin to emerge. Our youth today, as 
new entrants into the world of work is “groping 
around,” seeking occupational adjustment. To some 
of them, the adjustment comes fairly easily. To too 
many of them it is a slow and painful process, and in 
some cases, occupational nonadjustment or malad- 
justment becomes chronic. 

Who, then, are the easy-to-place youth? 

As a step in arriving at an answer, let us begin by 
asserting tritely and generally that they are the young 
men and women who, though not yet adjusted occu- 
pationally, are already well on the road toward 
emotional stability and social adjustment. To state 
it less technically, they are the ones who have demon- 
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strated ability throughout their growing years to take 
care of themselves and get along well with others— 
to act effectively for their own welfare and yet not 
step too much on other people’s toes. Those who do 
not fall within this description may eventually be- 
come successful in some field of work where their poor 
social adjustment is not a handicap; but for them the 
road ahead must be rougher and more difficult to 
travel. 

At the usual age when youth is about to enter the 
labor market, the most formative stage has been 
passed insofar as characteristics or habits are con- 
cerned. Thereafter, occupational adjustment or non- 
adjustment will depend, for the most part, on what 
has occurred previously. Those who are nonadjusted 
socially are not within the purview of this discussion. 
As far as the public employment service is concerned, 
these are really outside the scope of its functions, ex- 
cept for referral to some outside agency or service for 
appropriate attention or treatment. 

Considering, then, only those who are ‘“‘well- 
adjusted,” a superficial conclusion would be they 
should be easy to place in suitable jobs. It is true 
that this group is the fortunate possessor of the most 
important single requisite for occupational adjust- 
ment; but it does not follow necessarily that they will 
achieve suitable placement or job satisfaction with 
ease. There are, we know, other important requisites 
in order that this goal be attained. 

Knowing what occupation is most suitable and 
desirable, being fully equipped for it (or at least 
well-enough equipped to compete with other job- 
seekers) and existence of job opportunities in the 
chosen field are all, undeniably, essential in securing 
proper employment. These requisites can all be 
summarized in one phrase: a realistic occupational 
plan and goal. 


No Easy Answer 


It would be so simple to conclude with this com- 
prehensive and undeniable statement: Our easy-to- 
place youth are those who have developed a realistic 
occupational plan. Axiomatic as this is, it can only 
be the door through which we enter upon the answer 
to our main question. It defines those who are easy 
to place, but it fails to identify or enumerate them. 

How many of our youthful new entrants to the 
labor market can be said to fall within this definition? 
No accurate estimate in numbers is possible, of 
course, without years of research. Any answer at 
this time would be pure conjecture. It is known, 
however, that each year our labor market receives 
an influx of about 1,750,000 new job seekers. 

In 1938, an effort was made to measure young 
people’s need for occupational counseling after they 
leave school and before finding their first jobs. 
Analysts carefully studied 4,000 registration cards of 
youths aged 16 to 25, taken at random from the files 
of the Baltimore and St. Louis ES offices. The need 
for counseling was based on whether or not the ap- 
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plicant could be classified occupationally on the 
basis of training or experience. Of the 4,000 the 
majority could not be so classified. In the 16-year- 
old group, 99 percent could not be classified. In 
the 17-year-old group, 94 percent showed a need of 
counseling. Of the 18-year-olds, 87 percent needed 
occupational counseling; of the 19-year-old group, 76 
percent; of the 20-year-olds, 61 percent; and so on 
down to the 25-year-old group, of whom 28 percent 
were in need of counseling.! 

In view of the great number of our veterans at this 
time who have had little or no civilian work ex- 
perience or occupational training, it would seem safe 
to assume that a similar analysis, if undertaken now, 
would disclose an even greater need for occupational 
guidance in the older youth groups. 


If They Don’t Know What They Want 


Many placement people will agree that most new 
labor market entrants have little or no realistic 
knowledge of their own occupational potentialities 
or even interests. Some placement people will dis- 
agree with this or say that it is immaterial—that the 
average applicant, young or old, who comes to the 
ES for a job wants just that and nothing more. These 
holding the latter view fail to realize the implications 
involved. “I need a job—I can do anything,” is 
generally interpreted to mean that the applicant is 
willing but has no specific occupational training, 
experience, or preferences. It should certainly not 
be taken as proof that the applicant is fitted only to 
be an unskilled laborer or a “clerk, general office.” 
That same assertion of willingness may come from one 
with great mechanical aptitude or from one with 
little mechanical inclination; it might come from an 
intelligent person badly in need of a job or it might 
come from the mouth of a moron. Although, 
generally, the intelligent or experienced are more apt 
to express specific occupational preferences, it does 
not follow that such an expressed preference alone 
is a mark of experience or intelligence. Because an 
applicant states flatly that he wants a job and will 
take anything, it does not mean that he would not 
willingly spend a half hour or more with an employ- 
ment counselor before setting out blindly after some 
job, provided that the counseling service is properly 
explained and offered him. 

So, we must agree that the easy-to-place youth 
are those who have realistically mapped out an 
occupational plan; that of the number who come to 
us seeking work “as new entrants to the labor market, 
very few are so prepared and equipped. 

Whether we are called placement interviewers or 
employment counselors, our responsibility is clear: 
We must not substitute a hastily issued referral to a 
job for what is really needed. We must not shirk the 
duty which is so patently thrust upon the ES. 


1 MATCHING YOUTH AND Joss, Howard M. Bell, American Council on 
Education. Published November 1940. 
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NO CINCH EVER! 


By MARION R. EWING, Atlanta, Ga. 


AM afraid of the description “easy-to-place youth.” 

We need more well-qualified young applicants. 
We need more job openings for entry applicants. 
And, when we do have both of these, we certainly 
find the placement of youth a satisfying job. But— 
easy? 

The dictionary gives several definitions of the word 
“easy.” One is: “‘not involving great exertion or 
difficulty.” In this sense the placement of youngsters 
never could be an easy job. So much of the restlessness 
and frustration in the world today is the direct result 
of the individual’s dissatisfaction with his work. 
When a man spends half of his adult life working on a 
job that does not give him a sense of self respect and 
personal achievement or utilize his highest skills and 
capabilities—then he is very likely to be a disgruntled 
man and a poor citizen. So, when we place a young- 
ster on his first job we dare not forget that we may be 
shaping his entire future. And that placement should 
require “great exertion” on the part of the inter- 
viewer! 


Nevertheless we can list three general classifications 
of youthful applicants who have been easily placed 
by the Atlanta office: 


1. Graduates with commercial high school train- 
ing. 

2. Graduates with technical or vocational high 
school training. , 


3. Applicants who attain satisfactory scores on 
vocational aptitude tests. 


Atlanta needs many clerical workers, because the 
city is largely a distribution center or “branch office” 
city. It is also sometimes called ‘Little Washington” 
because of the large concentration of Government 
offices. There is always a demand for stenographers, 
typists, bookkeepers, and general clerks. The young 
boy or girl entering the labor market here has a 
decided “‘edge”’ if his high school transcripts show 
good grades in commercial subjects. Quite often the 
performance tests of the recent graduates are better 
than those of the applicant with a successful work 
history in these classifications who has been perform- 
ing a variety of office tasks and has lost something in 
speed and accuracy. We even have employers who 
prefer the boy or girl just out of Commercial high 
school courses rather than the applicant with work 
experience—the idea being to “‘bring them up in the 
way they should go.” 

The second group of easy-to-place young applicants 
is made up of high school graduates with technical or 
vocational training. In a South that is becoming in- 
creasingly industrialized there is, of course, a great 
demand for these applicants. Trained and skillful 
young hands are quickly adaptable to the machine and 
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mechanical operations needed on the assembly lines 
and in shops. It is not only the specific training in a 
definite field—woodworking course for the boys or 
the power-machine sewing course for the girls—that 
is valuable in the placement process. It is trained 
hands and eyes, and the mental attitudes developed 
in the “‘shop” atmosphere of the vocational classes 
that make these youngsters readily adaptable to 
actual work situations. 

The final group includes those who have been 
tested by an adequate battery of vocational aptitude 
tests—such as those developed by the Occupational 
Analysis Division of the United States Employment 
Service and used in the local Employment Service 
offices. Here we have a good basis for the selection 
process that is often more valid than that provided 
by the work history of the older applicant. So often 
the experienced man shows a-work history in a job 
classification in which he will never be really skilled 
because he is the “‘square peg in the round hole.” 
He just happened to learn his trade because his 
father taught it to him, or a friend gave him a job 
in his shop. But the young applicant who makes a 
high score on the properly administered aptitude 
tests is certainly a “good bet’’ for the employer who 
wants to train his workers. And the employee who, 
as a trainee, enters a field for which he knows he 
has potential abilities, has self-confidence and inter- 
est which is an asset to himself and the employer. 

The above paragraphs are based on our experience 
in Atlanta and yet make the job sound all too easy. 
Actually the easy-to-place young applicants are far 
too few. And this suggests that the ES needs to do 
two things. We should work more closely with school 
authorities so that they can better give their students 
the specific training, the job knowledge, and the 
mental attitudes that have sales value in the labor 
market. And we should work more closely with the 
employers so that they will better understand the 
value of job analysis in isolating all the available entry 
jobs, and the value of testing in the selection of poten- 
tially successful employees. These are services that we 
are able to give and should give to develop more job 
openings for the young applicant, and to develop more 
young applicants ready to do the job. Then the 
placement process of “‘matching the man and the 
job” will find more and more “‘easy-to-place youth.” 








OUR solicitation of articles on “Services to Youth” brought 
a very gratifying response—more than 40 manuscripts. 
This issue presents a selection of these based on treat- 
ment of the subject matter and geographical representa- 
tion of the local office staffs. 
Many of the other manuscripts on “Services to Youth” 
will find a place in succeeding issues of the Review. 
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Protection from harmful jobs .. . 


LABOR STANDARDS FOR YOUTH 


By BEATRICE McCONNELL, Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


RESENT-DAY objectives in the field of youth 

employment and education call for giving every 
boy and girl access to good schools, training in 
line with individual interests, opportunity to develop 
innate abilities, and, when the young person is ready 
for employment, a suitable job with good working 
conditions where he can use his aptitudes and skills 
and have a chance for advancement. 

The enormous field for placement services to youth 
is indicated by the total number of employed minors, 
which has remained remarkably high in spite of the 
end of wartime labor shortages. According to latest 
revised estimates of the Bureau of the Census, nearly 
2,400,000 young people, 14 through 17 years of age, 
were at work either full- or part-time in October 
1946. This was actually a slight increase compared 
with April 1946, and more than twice as high as the 
1940 figure, although considerably below the wartime 
peak of almost 3,500,000 reached in April 1945. If 
18- and 19-year-olds in civilian employment were 
included, the number would be much larger. 


Good Placement and Youth Standards 


The importance of good placement services in up- 
holding and strengthening the best standards for 
youth employment is widely recognized by national 
leaders concerned with the welfare of young people. 

The action program for 1947 and 1948 adopted by 
the National Commission on Children and Youth, 
meeting in December 1946, includes a plank on em- 
ployment opportunities which calls on State and Fed- 
eral agencies ‘‘to work for expansion of public employ- 
ment facilities for counseling and placement of young 
people, to be developed in close relationship with 
schools and other community agencies” as one of the 
programs necessary to raise the level of services for all 
children to the level now available for some children. 

Federal agencies responsible for services to young 
people have been giving careful consideration to the 
educational and employment needs of youth through 
a Federal Interagency Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment and Education. This committee includes rep- 
resentatives of the United States Employment Service, 
the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch, the 
Children’s Bureau, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and several other agencies. Its STATEMENT OF 
PRINCIPLES OF PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR YOUNG PEo- 
PLE, accompanying its report and recommendations 
to the Director of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion in the fall of 1946, summarizes the basic principles 
for developing placement services for youth. The 
statement emphasizes public responsibility for making 
adequate placement services available for youth. 
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The needs of beginning workers—and especially 
those under 18—are quite different from those of 
experienced adults. Young workers are entitled to 
protection from types of work that might prove harm- 
ful to them. Legal recognition has been given to this 
need in the child-labor laws of every one of our 
States. Moreover, the future of these minors as wage 
earners, and their prospects for good vocational ad- 
justment, demand that they be given jobs that will 
not only hold their interest but will, in accord with 
their abilities, assure a chance to grow in skill and to 
progress in responsibility. These are considerations 
that the young applitant himself may be in no posi- 
tion to judge; while the judgment of employers is apt 
to be colored by their own needs. It, therefore, de- 
volves upon the placement agency to safeguard these 
essential interests of individual young persons passing 
through its hands. 

The effectiveness of a placement service depends on 
the confidence and good will with which it is regarded 
by job seekers and by employers. Consequently to 
impose responsibilities for law enforcement on a place- 
ment agency would be to endanger this confidence 
and possibly to rob the agency of its effectiveness. 
But the placement agency does have an obligation to 
see that young workers are not sent to jobs in violation 
of the laws set up to protect them. Thus, a knowledge 
of State and Federal laws applying to minors enables 
the placement worker in an Employment Service office 
to avoid mis-referrals of young people to jobs that are 
illegal for them. To work with confidence, the place- 
ment worker needs to know in some detail his own 
State child-labor and school-attendance laws, and in 
some cases those of adjoining States, including the 
minimum age for employment in various occupations, 
what hazardous occupations are prohibited for minors 
above the basic minimum age, requirements for em- 
ployment and age certificates, maximum working 
hours and night-work restrictions applying to boys or 
to girls, and compulsory-school-attendance require- 
ments. In addition, ES staffs will want to have ready 
access to State laws affecting workers in general. 


Invite Discussion of Child-Labor Laws 


In many States, simple summaries of the laws and 
regulations on child labor and youth employment 
are issued by the State agency responsible for en- 
forcing the child-labor law. These should be a 
part of the regular equipment of staff members who 
do interviewing or placement work with young people. 
Some placement agencies have found it helpful to 
invite representatives of State and Federal agencies 
responsible for enforcing child-labor laws to join in 
staff discussions. 
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The Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
maintains contact with State and local Employment 
Service offices and with placement services in schools 
through its regional staff of child-labor consultants. 
The Branch has six regional child-labor consultants 
and, in addition, has staff members located in eight 
regional Department of Labor offices (Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., Dallas, and San Francisco). From these con- 
sultants explanatory and descriptive material on 
child-labor laws and regulations and on employment 
and age certificate requirements may be obtained, 
as well as information on the interpretation and 
application of the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to individual situations. 

Leaflets explaining the coverage of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
hazardous-occupations orders issued under the act 
are included with the counseling materials made 
available to State and local offices by the United States 
Employment Service. ° 

The Fair Labor Standards Act contains child-labor 
provisions which apply in all States to establishments 
that produce goods for shipment outside their boun- 
daries, set a basic minimum age of 16 years for employ- 
ment, with an 18-year minimum for particularly 
hazardous occupations covered by the hazardous- 
occupations orders issued under the act. The wage- 
and-hour provisions of the act, which apply to workers 
of all ages in interstate commerce industries, should 
also be part of the stock in trade of the placement 
worker; likewise, the minimum-age provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act, which affect the employment of 
young workers in firms under Government contract. 

The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are administered by the Child Labor 
and Youth Employment Branch, now a part of the 
Division of Labor Standards of the Department of 
Labor. In all but four States, and in the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, employment 
certificates or work permits issued under State child- 
labor laws are accepted as proof of age under the act. 
In Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, 
which do not have employment-certificate systems, 
Federal certificates of age are issued by the branch. 


Fines in 70 Cases in 1946 


Inspections of establishments covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for violations of the child-labor 
provisions are made by inspectors of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or, in special cases, by representatives 
of the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch, 
in accordance with joint plans worked out by these 
agencies. Employers are supplied with explanatory 
material on the child-labor provisions of the act and 
how to comply with them. Where first violations of 
the child-labor provisions are found, a warning letter 
is sent to the employer and in instances of repeated or 
willful violation, legal action is taken through civil or 
criminal proceedings. Fines ranging up to $25,000 
were imposed in 70 cases during the fiscal year 1946. 
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Checking on the legality of jobs for minors is just 
as necessary now as during the war. In fact, child- 
labor violations have not decreased in proportion 
with the decrease in youth employment. Inspections 
made during the last 6 months of 1946 showed a sharp 
rise in the number of minors found to be illegally 
employed, although the total of employed minors in 
establishments inspected was greatly reduced. 

Technical investigations to determine what in- 
dustries and what occupations are particularly haz- 
ardous for minors under 18 or detrimental to their 
health or welfare are conducted by the Child Labor 
and Youth Employment Branch. On these investiga- 
tions are based the hazardous-occupations orders 
issued under the Fair Labor Standards Act by the 
Secretary of Labor (until July 16, 1946, by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau). These orders have the 
effect of setting a minimum age of 18 years for specified 
occupations in establishments producing goods for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce. Six hazard- 
ous-occupations orders were issued before the wartime 
pressures for employment of young workers became 
acute (No. 1, Explosives manufacturing; No. 2, 
Motor vehicles; No. 3, Coal mining; No. 4, Logging 
and sawmilling; No. 5, Power-driven wood-working 
machines; No. 6, Radioactive substances). The 
seventh, effective September 1, 1946, applies to the 
operation of elevators and other hoisting apparatus, 
including cranes, derricks, and high-lift trucks. A 
study of pulpwood logging has recently been made in 
preparation for the revision and reissuance of Hazard- 
ous Occupations Order No. 4, relating to logging 
and sawmilling. Hazards of operating cold-metal- 
working machines are now being investigated. 


Advisory Standards Have Permanent Value 


During the war the hazardous-occupations orders 
that had been issued remained in effect, but no new 
ones were issued. Instead, the Children’s Bureau 
Industrial Division developed a series of 15 ‘“‘ad- 
visory standards” as a guide to employment of young 
workers in war industries. ‘These were widely adopted 
and are proving of permanent value in the selection 
of jobs suitable for young workers. They have been 
useful also to the placement worker as a guide to 
better placement of young people. 

No agency in a community is in a more strategic 
position than the public employment office to further 
worthwhile objectives for youth training. 

It has up-to-date information on existing laws affect- 
ing young workers and on the shortcomings of those 
laws; it is close to the thinking on what constitutes 
desirable standards of employment; and it has an 
understanding of young people and their needs. Its 
influence is valuable in the development of all types 
of community resources for youth, such as health 
services, recreation facilities, and social services. In 
those more directly related to employment, such as 
vocational-guidance programs, cooperative programs 
of school and work, and apprengice-training pro- 
grams, its active participation is essential. 
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A VETERANS’ LIAISON 
COMMITTEE AT WORK 


IT is no secret that many veterans are not familiar 
with the actual provisions of title V, chapters IV and 
VII of Public Law 346, “‘Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1946.” For example, despite information given 
to these veterans at separation points, many are still 
under the impression Congress had authorized the 
payment of readjustment allowance benefits without 
any “‘strings” attached. 

From this lack of knowledge many misunderstand- 
ings arose in our local office between veterans and our 
staff members. Frequently, the veteran would register 
his gripes and complaints with his organizations in 
the community. These groups, in turn, being inter- 
ested in securing the benefits to which veterans are 
entitled, would immediately call the local office con- 
cerning the matter. Invariably, it was found that the 
local office had acted in accordance with the law and 
the individual’s complaint was the result of misunder- 
standing on the part of the veteran. 

In order to eliminate unnecessary grievances and to 
bring to the attention of the veterans’ organizations 
the provisions of the law under which we operate, 
we, in New Bedford decided that the solution was to 
form a committee composed of a representative from 
each such organization, to act as a sort of liaison 
between the veterans and our office. 

In establishing the committee, we compiled a list of 
the various veterans’ organizations in the area, show- 
ing the name of the post, the address, date, time, and 
place of meetings, names of the commander, adjutant, 
and service officer. 

We then sent a letter setting forth the reason for 
planning to establish such a committee to each 
commander. In the letter was a request for each or- 
ganization to appoint a member for the committee 
and to inform our office of the person selected. An 
excellent response was received. Shortly after receipt 
of names of appointees, a meeting of the committee 
was called for the purpose of discussing the particular 
matters which were apt to cause friction between the 
veteran and the local office. 

Subjects discussed involved primarily the GI Bill 
of Rights, and its provisions: 

1. Regulations covering readjustment allowances. 
The definition of who were entitled to such benefits 
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was read and explained. Particular attention was 
called to the requirements whereby the person claim- 
ing benefits is residing in the United States, is com- 
pletely unemployed, or is partially unemployed, is 
registered with, and continues to report to, an employ- 
ment office in accordance with its regulations, as well 
as being available for suitable work. 

2. Disqualifications. Section 800 pertaining to the 
above subject was also read and a brief explanation of 
its provisions made. During the discussion on this 
subject, it was stressed that Congress had written into 
the bill definite disqualification provisions such as: 
leaving suitable work voluntarily without good cause 
or suspended or discharged for misconduct; without 
good cause, fails to apply for suitable work to which 
he has been referred or to accept suitable work when 
offered him; or without good cause, does not attend 
an available free training course as required by regu- 
lations as well as stoppage of work which exists because 
of a labor dispute. 

3. Amount of allowance and payment. Section 
900 pertaining to the above subject was read and 
discussed with particular emphasis on amount of 
weekly allowance and number of weeks of entitlement 
in accordance with length of service. 

4. Another pertinent question thrown out for dis- 
cussion was the matter of entry wages paid in the 
locality. Owing to considerable comment by GI’s 
and members of ‘veterans’ organizations, this point 
was becoming one of the principal factors causing 
friction between our office and the veterans. The 
subject was thoroughly explored with stress on the 
following items: (a) Employers could not be expected 
to start an unskilled individual at the top rate paid 
the skilled mechanic; (b) in making job offers, our 
office could only quote the wage the employer stated 
he would pay a person to start; (c) our method of 
determining the average minimum entry pay within 
the area as well as what we considered as substandard. 

%. As there seemed to be confusion on matters per- 
taining to the on-the-job training, discussion of our 
part in that program was next on the agenda. Refer- 
ence was particularly made of the fact that our only 
function in the program was the soliciting of such 
opportunities and the placing where possible of satis- 
factory trainees. As most of the complaints registered 
by veterans covered nonpayment of subsistence and 
delay in approval of applications, it was pointed out 
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that other agencies handling those phases should be 
contacted rather than us. 

The concluding item on the agenda was the method 
of settling veterans’ complaints through the committee. 
It was suggested that since each member of the com- 
mittee now had a better understanding of the law and 
regulations pertaining to our work, he, in turn, could 
answer many of the questions brought before his or- 
ganization or to him and prevent the complaint reach- 
ing an irritating stage. An agreement was reached 
whereby if a grievance was brought to the attention of 





the committee member which he could not answer or 
which required further action, it would immediately 
be placed before us for consideration and solution. 
The net result of the formation of the committee, and 
the holding of the meeting described above, was an 
immediate dropping off in the number of complaints 
registered by former service people. In fact, since 
then, only two such grievances have been brought to 
our attention by committee members, and we consider 
the results well worth the effort.—Ray ENGLE, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICES CASE RECORDS 


CASE A presented here is a good example of an industrial service provided by an Employment Service office to a local 


employer. 


Case B, while it does not reflect an industrial service as defined in the Manual, does present a local office oper- 


ating problem concerned with the selection of applicants and what was done to ease the problem. 


A. An Industrial Service 


Problem: A company manufacturing electrical 
equipment in Illinois, founded and grown to unex- 
pected proportions during the war, asked for help in 
evaluating its production jobs in order that it might 
establish equitable postwar wage rates. The new 
production manager had found recruitment and re- 
tention of workers difficult because of low wages, a 
complex and misunderstood bonus system, and lack 
of any provision for advancement. The company 
was dependent for production almost entirely on 
part-time local housewives and high-school students. 


Services rendered: The ES analysts prepared job 
analysis schedules, adapted for job evaluation use, 
for 32 production operations. Since it was dis- 
covered, during preliminary discussion of procedure 
to be followed for the study, that additional jobs were 
to be established, analysts also agreed to train a 
company employee in methods of job analysis. This 
was done by directing his study to available printed 
materials, mainly the TRAINING AND REFERENCE 
MANUAL FOR JoB ANALYsIS, PHysicAL DEMANDS 
AND PuysicaAL CAPACITIES APPRAISAL, and INDUus- 
TRIAL JoB EVALUATION SysTEMS. The information in 
these publications was discussed with him and close 
supervision was given to his on-the-job training. He 
prepared four acceptable schedules during the study 
and the ES anslysts felt he would be able to prepare 
adequate schedules for future jobs. 


Result of service and follow-up: The company 
reported that its evaluation committee had utilized 
all the schedules, with compensable factors as pre- 
pared, in evaluating the jobs in terms of difficulty 
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and value to the. organization; and had progressed 
very satisfactorily with the pricing of the jobs. The 
local ES office reported that the employer was con- 
vinced that the service rendered had been invaluable 


B. A Local Office Operations Problem 


Problem: An auto accessories concern in Missouri 
complained to the employer. relations representative 
that it took too much time to screen applicants re- 
ferred by the local ES office. The employer claimed 
they were not qualified as to weight and had no 
aptitude for mechanical work. This was also in- 
creasing his turn-over. 


Services rendered: The employer relations repre- 
sentative recommended that job specifications be 
prepared so that the ES, with more complete infor- 
mation, could improve the quality of referrals. This 
was done. 


Result of service and follow-up: For the 3-month 
period before the job specifications were undertaken 
the ES made 30 referrals on 19 openings with 13 
placements and a turn-over rate of 50 percent. After 
the job specifications were prepared there was 
noticeable improvement; the first order for two open- 
ings resulted in two referrals with two placements 
and turn-over has been nil. The employer stated 
that the referrals were satisfactory and in the future 
he did not believe it would be necessary to spend his 
time interviewing referred applicants other than 
securing information for pay roll purposes.—Selected 
from local office Case Records regularly sent in to the Occu- 
pational Analysis and Industrial Services Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Manufacturing Placements Increase 


Placement Comparison 
PREWAR AND PosTWAR YEARS 


THE postwar year of 1946 witnessed a sharp rise in Employment Service placement 
activity in manufacturing industries as compared with prewar years. Manufac- 
turing placements averaged 185,000 per month in 1946, more than four times the 
1939 average of 44,000, over three times the 1940 average of 57,000, and nearly 
double the 99,000 average of 1941. 


The rate of ES participation in manufacturing hiring activities also increased 
markedly. During the first 11 months of 1946 ES placements accounted for 20 of 
every 100 accessions in manufacturing industries as compared to 11 in 1939, 12 in 
1940, and 14 in 1941. The 1946 placement record was achieved, moreover, despite 
the fact that a high proportion of the accessions represented veterans with job rights 
who were rehired directly by former employers, and other workers who were released 
after VJ-day and recalled as reconversion progressed. Monthly figures for 1946 
indicated an upward trend, rising from 15 placements per 100 accessions in January 
to 23 per 100 in October. 


E. S. Manufacturing Placement Participation 
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